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Amesbubt, 12 mo. 18, 1872. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers: 

I am glad to learn that you are about to publish 
a volume of essays by my friend Abba 6. Woolson. 
I read the papers as they first appeared with lively in- 
terest They seemed to me gracefully written, yet with a 
certain robust strength, — wise, timely, and suggestive,-— 
their language dear, felicitous, and pliant to the author's 
requirements. 

Apart from their literary merit, as the well-considered 
words of a clear-sighted, healthful-minded woman, upon 
subjects of general interest, but especially relating to the 
opportunities, duties, and responsibilities, as well as the 
rights, of her sex, I cannot but believe they will find fisivor 
with a large class of readers. 

I am very truly your friend, 



JOHN G. WHTTTIER. 
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TO THE READER. 



np'HE series of papers comprising this volume aim to 
depict, as truthfully as may be, the successive phases 
of woman's life, as she passes from girlhood to mature 
age. It is not woman of the past, as she is portrayed in 
literature, — the glorified angel of the poets, or the entidng 
simpleton of the romancers,— whom they will be fi>und 
to represent; but that living being who is puzzling us 
to-day with her strange contradictions, ruling society, as 
of old, with absolute caprices, while she questions keenly 
every principle upon which that society has been built. 

For six thousand years woman has been man's constant 
companion upon this little planet ; yet he seems to regard 
her as the one unknown quanUty in his present calcula- 
tions ; and he has set himself to studying her of late with 
as fresh an interest as if she had just dropped 'fiM>m the 
skies. She comprehends herself scarcely better. Our 
age is the transition period of her history ; wh^jh^ 




midway between the-ftted limitations of Uie p ast and thg ^ 
revealed possibilities of .the future. WitE^ latent powers 
stirring within her, and a gaze lifted to nobler heights than 
she has yet trod, she stands irresolute before the new 
paths, cherishing in her heart a fondness for the old tradi- 
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vi TO THE READER, 

tions, and adhering blindly to dogmas which the world 
aimmd her hat outgrown. 

U^ ID pointing out some pf the follies that still beset 
her, I hare chosen to speak the sober words of truth 
rrntber than the dolcet flatteries she has been wont to hear, 
it is because I honor the native qualities which lie liidden 
beneath these poor disgiuses, and long to see her attain 
that ideal of true womanhood which must, ere long, hover 
withm her grasp. 

Our own'oountry fhmishes all the general conditions 
and influences most £[ivorable to the kindly development 
of her powers; and she has already obtained from our 
people a measure of real reA])cct and outward deference 
that is granted to her nowhere else. But while we are 
proud of institutions wliich can produce such rcsulis, let 
us not disdain to borrow from the social life of other 
nations wliatever customs may prove more directly in 
aooordance with the divine laws tlian any that we pobsess. 

Those of my readers who have been familiar with the 
columns of the ^ Boston Jounml '* will recognize Uicse 
essays as old acquaintances. Since Uio views hero pre- 
sented can no longer suq)ri<»e them, they will be the more 
ready, I trunt, to assent to opinions which may apixair 
sofoewhat novel to othem, but which arc urged with so 
much ardor because I believe them so heartily. 

A. G. W. 
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Mt^fg*- BoBEXTs Bboibkbs: 

I un glad to Imih that 70a are about to pvbluli 
» Tolome of tasxjm bj mj friend Abba G. Woolsox. 
I read the papen as tbej fint aj^teared with IitcIj in- 
terest. Thej aecmed to me gracefuUj writtm, jet with a 
certain rafaiut strength, — wise, timely, and suggestive, — 
their langn^e dear, midtoni, and pliant to the aathor's 



Apart from thdr literarf merit, as the well-oonaidered 
wofds of a dear-dgfaied, bealthfiil^ninded woman, upon 
sobjeets of general interest, bat espcdallj rdating to the 
opportuuitiea, doliea, and responsibilitJeat aa well as tbe 
fights, of her sex, I cannot bat beUeve they will find &Tor 
with a large dau of readna. 
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AMESSUitr, 12 mo. 13, 1872. 

Mesbks. BooEKTft Bbothshs : 

I am glad to leam tli.it you aro about to ptiblish 
a volume of essays bj my friend Abua G. Woolsqk. 
I read the papers as they first appeared with lively in- 
terest. They seemed to me gracefully 'nritten, yet with a 
certain robust strength, — wise, timely, and suggcslivo, — 
thrar language' clear, felicitous, and pliant to the author's 
requirements. 

Apart from their literary merit, as the well-considered 
words of a clear-sighl«d, healtlilul -minded woman, upon 
subjects of general interest, but ee))cdal!y relating to the 
opportunities, duties, and responsibilities, as well as the 
rights, of her sex, I cannot but believe they will find favor 
with a luge class of readers. 

I am very truly your friend, 

JOHN G. WHTTTIEa. 
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WOMAN IN AMERICAN SOCIETT. 



THE SOHOOL-OntL. 

/^NE must always regret that I^w of growth 
which renders it necessary tliat kittens 
should iipoil into demure cats, and bright, joy- 
ous sohool-girla develop into the spiritless, crys- 
tallized beings denominated young ladies. For 
nowhere among women do we find Buch life, 
spontaneity, and intellectual ardor as we see in 
the school-girl, who passes her days amid books 
and in happy converse with her equals. She 
abounds in faults and crudities ; but her very 
extravagances are refreshing, after the tame plati- 
tudes which meet us in the social world. The 
frank egotism, the exaggeration of trifles, the igno- 
rance of all that we call tact and worldly knowl- 
edge which she displays, suggest only that happy 
freedom &om conventional restraints in which she 
is privileged to dwell. 

In the school-room she has a world of her own, 
whose customs are quite independent of outside 
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influeuces. Like the rest of her sex, she accepts 
the prevailing fashions in dress, but she appends 
thereto many little quirks and flourishes which 
must ever remain a mystery to the uninitiated. 
She fEistens a tiny knot of ribbon to an ear-ring or 
a button-hole, gives a peculiar toss to her scarf- 
ends, and dips her hat-brim at an unexpected 
angle. On current literature she holds opinions 
which ignore entirely the judgment of critics. 
Certain pure-toned, sentimental novels go circulat- 
ing up and down among her companions long after 
the world has forgotten them ; and they are read 
and re-read with unabated delight. She would go 
through fire and water for any of her own sex who 
have made themselves famous in authorship ; and 
there are a few literary heroes to whom she pays 
unstinted homage. She is sure to hear Curtis 
when he lectures, and still considers him the 
Adonis of literature ; though the author of the 
"Howadji** and "The Potipher Papers" has 
been soaring of late almost beyond her ken, into 
the region of politics and reforms. 

Her material tastes reveal themselves in a great 
fondness for pickled limes and special kinds of 
sweetmeats: a fresh supply of which is always 
furnished by generous mates, when lessons are 
over and they are free to regale themselves with 
earthly joys in the shape of gum-drops and taffy. 
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TEE 8CndOL-GIRL, 11 

At such times our school-girl indulges in the 
most spirited discussions on her favorite topics ; and 
is always ready to consider anew the respective 
claims of dark hair and light, blue eyes and black ; 
though the dark invariably gets the advantage. 
After reading Latin poets awhile, she catches a 
little classic enthusiasm for the golden locks of the 
gods and goddesses, and is then willing to admit 
that a blonde among men may be tolerated. But 
the ideal hero, whose image she has built up in her 
mind from novels and romantic reveries and keeps 
for her private contemplation, has hair Uke the 
raven's wing, and dark, melting eyes; and is, 
moreover, possessed with an air of silent melan- 
choly, very gloomy and mysterious, that seems 
to hint at a terrible experience in the past and an 
unlimited amount of remorse in the present. She 
hears propriety and goodness and amiability so 
often extolled, that she grows weary of the sound, 
and so she confers upon her hero enough of the 
opposite qualities to make him attractive. A spice 
of deviltry is added to his charms ; and he becomca 
something of a brigand in nature and appearance, 
wearing a prodigious slout^hed hat over his massive 
brow, with a tall, lone feather streaming up from 
the band. Since there is no profession nor calling 
which would not make him appear humdrum and 
onromantici he must lead a reckless, Robin Hood 
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12 WOMAN IN AMERICAN 80CIETT. 

sort of life, with no visible means of support, and 
no knowledge of income taxes and currency sixes. 
She is aware that modern society i^ very unfavor- 
able to this style of gentry ; but she likes to believe 
that he may still be met with, somewhere in the 
great world. 

Of course she has no thought of marrying such 
a man ; she declares, indeed, that she never intends 
to many any one ; but this is the hero who makes 
glorious the romances which she reads on Satur- 
day afternoons, after her chemistry lessons are 
learned. That shrewd estimate of available at- 
tractions, that keen eye to the main chance, wliich, 
as an ornamental young lady, she will soon learn, 
does not belong to her now. The nice young man, 
who is always so proper and so polite, who smacks 
of a college education, a rich papa, and a finishing 
tour in Germany, who is heir expectant to several 
wealthy and dropsical old aunts, and h<is, besides, 
a snug desk in his father*s counting-room, who has 
especial gifts for wearing yellow kids, sporting a 
moustache, twirling a cane, and offering delicate 
compliments with sweet obsequiouj^ncss, this pretty 
little man, the idol of her older sisters, the catch 
of the town, is her especial and unmitigated abhor- 
rence. She delights in Uiking him off to her com- 
panions, describing him as ^^ a pretty dear," *^ too 
fbine to live,** and ^* enough to kill ; " and after- 
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ward she sums it all up in her sententious sob- 
riquet of " Kids." 

And it must be admitted that she considers the 
whole masculine sex, with one or two exceptions, 
as fair game for irreverent satire. Considering how • 
completely the feeling is reversed in after life, it^is 
interesting to note with what condescension she 
looks down upon men in general, and boys of her 
own age in particular, as quite inferior beings, 
whom she ought in kindness to patronize, but who 
are made by nature irreclaimable CaHbans. Their 
physical awkwardness, their slowness of compre- 
hension, their well-meant, blundering compliments 
are a source to her of inextinguishable laughter, 
when she is fairly beyond their hearing. In the 
High Schools, where she reads the Hiad and 
^nead in their classes, she waits with a grand and 
patient benignity for their dull intellects to come 
floundering after her elegant renderings, through 
the sonorous lines. At that time she never suspects 
the masculine mind to be of that vastiy superior 
quality which its owners assert it to be afterward, 
when they are safe in their colleges and professions, 
beyond the chance of feminine competition. ^. 

She keeps aloof from these boyish students out- 
side the recitations, as becomes a superior being, \y^ 
but maintains in general the most pleasant rela- 
tions with all about her. If determined to lead her 
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14 WOMAN IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

daas at the end of the term, it is *to be only by 
honest labor performed in secret, and her laurels 
are worn without arrogance. In her little democ- 
racy, she is always ready to bow down before 
intellect or scholarship superior to her own. 

Now and then she has violent misunderstandings 
with her companions, and wears, in consequence, 
a face of relentless wrath for half a day ; but the 
atoim blows over without leaving a cloud. Her 
friendships are all-absorbing ; and on leaving school 
she indulges in such vows of constancy to her 
dearest friend, that one would think it was a case 
of Damon and Pythias in petticoats. Little does 
she imagine that in two short years after that tear- 
ful parting on Graduation Day she will have 
learned to pass her dearest Araminta with a chill- 
ing bow, and even to speak of her as that dowdy 
Miss Jones. Her social leaders will have taught 
her then that one woman may forgive another any 
thing but positive crime and being a dowdy. 

The love of secrecy that she manifests would do 

credit to a diplomate. Trifling incidents are im- 

X ' parted to her school-mates under a pledge of per- 

*^ petual silcnce« sufliiiently awful and impressive 

*•* for initiating a member of a Masonic Lodge. If 

women in after-life nhow an aversion to keeping 

secrets, it is I)ecause they became thoroughly weary 

of the unprofitable task in their younger days. 
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THE 80H00L-GIBL. 16 

Within the school-room, in spite of long lessons 
and strict rules, she leads, for the most part, an 
enjoyable life ; but in the world outside her trouble 
begins. There, all people seem banded together 
to annoy and restrain her. She has in her veins a • 
healthy, bounding life, which longs for fun and <— 
excitement ; but so many dreadful prophecies are 
told her about romps and tom-boys and whistling 
girls, so many instructions given about what is 
lady-like and proper, that she feels compelled to 
^repress all her wild longings. Do whatever she 
will, she is always shocking the family nerves; 
and were one half her desires for active sport to 
become known, she would expect her mother and 
aunts to be struck dumb with horror at the 
depravity of her tastes. When quietly hem- 
ming ruffles in a parlor arm-chair on holiday 
afternoons, sitting upright, with feet uncrossed 
upon the carpet, according to the domestic Hoyle, 
and looking the very pink of propriety, she is 
imagining, even then, what jolly fun it would be 
to rig up in her gymnasiiun suit and bound off 
with her brothers to a game of ball, or on a nutting 
expedition in the chestnut woods; and were her 
heart's desire to be made known on winter even- 
ings, when she is crouched over the famace regis- 
ter with her book, it would be to strap on her 
skates and go speeding up the frozen river for 
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16 WOMAN IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

m 

mfles, with the full moon sailing up in the east, and 

tiie dark shadows of the bank stretching along on 

either hand* She fancies it must be prime sport 

to watch the boys cut holes in the river ice for 

' setting pickerel lines ; and even to ride outside with 

^^ .^ the engineer, when they start for the mountains on 

i^ ^ their summer vacation. K she were a boy, she 

\^ would do these things^ and all other great and 

illustrious deeds ; but she long ago discovered, as 

■he thinks, that girls can never amount to any 

thing. It seems quite natural that they should 

v^ways wish that they were boys, and not at all 

strange that no boy was ever heard to wish that 

he were a girl. 

Destiny is represented as such a stern, hard- 
featured dame, tliat she never dreams of shak- 
ing a puny fist in her face. Natural tastes are 
perpetually warring against her lot, to be sure, but 
there is one comforting doctrine which explains 
^it, and that is total depravity. It coincides with 
; her own experience, that the heart is prone to 
evil and desperately wicked. So she accepts 
self-abnegation as the lot of woman, meted out 
to her from the beginning, and she never ques- 
tions it. Why she should stay at home on Satur- 
day afternoon, sewing buttons on brother Joe's 
shirts, without even his privilege of swearing over 
them, while the said Joe is off triumphing in a 
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grand base-ball matcb, -which sbe vould give her 
head to see, never comes up to her mind for expla- 
nation, any more than why evil is allowed to exist 
in the world, when good might just as well have 
been put in its place. The question, " Why is 
this thus ? " would receive &om her a most prompt 
and comprehensive answer, — Because it is. 

If there be one habit which well-bred relatives 
detest beyond any other, it is the use of a certain 
kind of langui^e which they denominate slang ; 
and if there be one in which the school-girl espe- 
cially delights, it is that. It is not low and vulgar 
slang that she affecto, for the i^fiti yft d^ ^jonpy nf^ ' ' '^ 
^her mind leads her to avoid any thing really ^.^m 
coarse, but those vigorous, tuirecognized expres- 
sions which mean so much more than all the set 
phrases she finds in her grammar, and which are 
all the dearer to her because they have no flavor 
of books about them. 

After reciting all day in the meet correct and 
classic English at her command, she revels in a dis- 
regard of precedents, and dashes off her ideas in 
few and resounding epithets. Her exuberant feel- 
ings demand for their expression only the most 
intense superlatives. Simple adjectives are dis- 
chai^ed from her service, as too tame for burning 
thoughts. NoUiing con be to her merely good or 
bad ; it is either perfectly magnificent or as horrid 
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as it can be. One epithet there is which appears 
to be always appropriate, and preserves its glow 
and fulness when others become stale, and that 
is her iavorite ** splendid." It does duty on all 
occasions, and never fails to interpret her emo- 
tions. 

Of course, with such constant wear and tear, 
all extravagances become threadbare in time, 
and then she resorts to a misapplication of terms 
for the desired effect. Pretty ribbons are ** stun- 
ning ; " she finds her new studies ^^ jolly ; " and 
has ** goigeous " times at the Fair. When this ' 
fails, and speech is beggared once more, she resorts 
to new creations of her o^vn that never saw a dic- 
tionary, nor were uttered by lips profane, but which 
seem to her none the worse for that. She knows 
no reason why " the well of Euglish undefiled '* 
should be done bubbling now ; and thougli Messrs. 
Worcester and Webster may count up all the 
words to be discovered in literature, slie is sure 
that somebody had to manufacture them in the 
beginning, to exi)ress his needs, and slie claims the 
same right for herself. So she coins queer, hea- 
theniiih epitliets, which never fail to adoni her bursts 
of descriptive eloquence when the audience is appre- ^ 
ciative. Their spelling is a matter of individual 
conjecture, and their meaning no words can define. 
She has one such adjective — ** geloptious *' — that 
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no one ever found in book or paper; but when 
she utters it, it is with a die-away expression of 
delight and rapture, like that the painters give 
to St. Cecilia. She stigmatizes a long lesson as a 
" tremender ; " and when she appears in her new 
walking-suit, she informs her class-mates that she 
is out in her " swelly rig,*' and they declare it to 
be "jimmy" and "splufous." Pardon me, dear 
little word-mongers, if I am irreverent to print 
them ; there are many others, endeared by long 
use, that I keep treasured in my heart. 

But our school-girl knows full well that these 
must aU be banished to outer darkness when she 
crosses the threshold of home. She has come to 
grief so often by introducing their barbaric splen- 
dors, that, like the political orator, she keeps two 
sets of expressions for use in different situations. 
Teachers, parents and older sisters must be ad- 
dressed in Addisonian phrase ; but only to congenial 
souls, who feel, like her, the force of originality, does 
she pour out the riches of her untutored speech. 

By and by, when all the vigor and freedom of 
her youth are past, and her days are spent on par- 
lor sofas, discharging the trivial duties of a young 
lady in society, she will confine herself to two un- 
exceptionable epithets, — " very nice " and " very 
unfortunate;" and innocent expletives and vio- 
lent superlatives will aUke give place to well-con- 
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^structed phrases, as flat, stole, and unprofitable as 
the life she will lead while using them. Then 
good, honest Saxon speech will give her a shiver, 
like a blast of the outer air : and unless the edge 
of language be taken off, in synonymes made from 
French or Latin, she will consider it wholly unfit 
for her delicate mind. 

We may foigive the school-girl for all perver- 
sons of her mother-tongue save one, and that is 
the liberty she takes with her own goodly Christian 
name. She resents nothing so much as an attempt 
to give this appellation in full. The queenly 
Elizabeths and Catherines, the noble Mai*garets 
and Helens, with all their historic and family asso- 
ciations, are sunk without a pang in the vapid,' 
characterless Lizzies and Katies, tlio Maggies and 
NelUes, which appear so absurd on the gi*ave, 
printed page. Such abbreviations will do for the 
daily intercourse of friends; but even then we 
may query whetlier the expression of endear- 
ment implied in their contraction and French end- 
ing does not come with better grace from another 
than the owner ; and whether it be not out of 
taste to sign one*s own name in such ailectionate, 
caressing fashion, even in a familiar note. Rut 
however this may be, no one can read down the 
roister of girls* names in any school-catalogue, 
with its inevitable call-me-pet-names-dearest air. 
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without wondering that teachers, as well as school- 
girls, should be so lost to all sense of the purity of 
the English tongue, and the honor and dignity 
of the female sex. If women are ever to go to 
%/Congress, or to command respect on starting in the 
career and professions to which they aspire, they 
must have something more substantial to append 
Honorable and Doctor and Reverend to, than the 
Tinnies and Mamies and Lulus to which they now 
so pertinaciously cling. These might form a suffi- 
ciently serious nomenclature for butterflies or 
elves, or the pets of an Eastern harem, who are 
supposed to have no souls; but they can never 
be rendered illustrious, nor honorable, nor even 
impregnated with any flavor of uidividual life. 

But all arguments fail to convince the school- 
girl of this folly. When she has made up her 
mind on any subject it is made up effectually, and 
she admits no possibility of change. She forms at 
once the most pronounced opinions upon every 
question that presents itself to her mind. That 
filmy, nebulous state, through which matter is 

^said to pass before globing itself into the solid 
planet, finds no correspondence in the shaping of 
her ideas. No haze nor hesitation retard their com- 
plete expression ; they leap, like some crystals, into 
perfect form at a shock. She would be decided as 
to. the origin of evil, the author of the Junius 
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LettexSy or the assailant of Billy Patterson, one 
minute alter thoee questions were given her to 
consider. 

She decides upon characters with equal prompt- 
ness, and fancies that she has read tliem at a 
glance. AU persons whom she meets are divided 
into two classes, — those she loves and those she 
bates ; and she allows no virtues in the one, nor 
&ults in the other. Saint or Satan, gloiy or 
misery, are the opposite poles around which all 
natures and conditions range themselves. Tliat 
ntter indifference to Uie majority of people, which 
older hearts profess and feel, she can never un- 
derstand. 

Her opinions are not defended by arguments; 
she only feels them to be true. Reasons and con- 
firmatory facts she may have, but they are blinked 
out of sight, as unworthy a sibyl who would have 
us believe that she acts from divination, in a man- 
ner incomprehensible to onlinar}' mortals. It is 
only later in life that she learns to resent the com- 
mon masculine talk about woman*6 instincb^, as an 
attempt to deprive her of all credit for her acHons; 
by allying her with bees, beavcrH, an<I other curious 
creatures, who work after a ]>attern set them in 
tlie Garden of Eden. 

The forces witliin her nhe understands so little 
that she believes herself a curious anomaly in the 
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world, a singular and hitherto unnoted specimen 
of the human race. Her peculiar experiences and 
mental traits form a never-ending subject for her 
discourse; and yet she fancies that she must 
remain a complete riddle to her acquaintances, 
a being whose actions and thoughts are no more 
to be' reckoned on than the returns of a new 
comet. A knowledge of human nature, tables of 
averages and general deductions, after the manner 
of Buckle, will do for the world at large ; but this 
modem little sphinx will laugh them to scorn 
when you would apply them to her. Yard-sticks 
are good in their places, but how can they meas- 
ure the Northern Lights or the course of a Will 
o' the Wisp ? 

We smile at the school-girl's foibles, but love 
her for them the more ; for they are bom of that 
enthusiasm and earnestness which belong only to 
youth, and which older hearts sigh for in vain. 
As we pass her on the street, holding close her 
armful of well-thumbed books, and tossing her 
head in a gale of laughter over a companion's 
joke, we feel that our world is the cheerier for so 
bright a presence. It would be useless, however, 
to tell her that she is seeing her happiest days..^^ 
She has heard that statement many times already, 
and receives it with the incredulous smile of one 
who believes her trials too peculiar to be easily 
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underatood or explained. Whenever she escapes 
from hard lessons, compositions, and strict laws, 
she is sure that all succeeding time will be one 
period of blissful ease ; for she can then dream 
away her dajs without noting whether it be nine 
o'clock or two ; and can enjoy evening sports with 
no ghostly vision of an unlearned algebra lesson 
rising before her at her banquet scenes. Gradua- 
tion Day is the rainbow arch through which she is 
to pass into a life of joyous freedom and unre- 
strained delight. May the future prove to her 
as bright and glorious as she pictures it in her 
youthful dreams I 
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ATTEB GBADUATIOir. 

T Tt /"HEN our young lady steps forth to receive 
^ ^ her well-earned diploma on that last day 
at school, she realizes with a sudden pang that 
school-days are indeed over. The boys of her 
clUss, who are to advance at once to the halls of a 
distant college, seem like favored beings, privi- 
leged to drink of higher fountain3 than are allowed 
to girls. But she consoles herself with a vision 
of the glorious leisure which is to be hers ; and 
believes that then she will surely find time and 
opportunity for acquiring a knowledge of history, 
art, literature, and all the other subjects concern- 
ing which she feels so deplorably ignorant. 

For a few months it appears, indeed, delightful to 
have leisure to visit neglectedrfriends ; to superin- 
tend a new and finer wardrobe; and to initiate 
herself into the manners and customs of that social 
world which she has been taught to consider her 
peculiar province, and for which, as she was told 
on Graduation Day, her past studies have been 
merely a preparation. 
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But 8he finds herself strangely out of place in 
this proper sphere, and fails to discover how the 
years spent in thumbing big dictionaries andier- 
reting out Latin rules have been fitting her for 
the duties of her destined life. Here, surely, 
Greek verbs are at a discount ; no one talks to 
her about an aorist or hints at the Binomial 
theorem ; no one seems to care whether she 
belongs to the Silurian or the Tertiary period. 
The girl who dropped out of her classes two years 

• 

ago and left school disheartened, because she was 
not blessed with brains enough for study, and who 
was pitied as an inferior being, doomed to life-long 
mortification, bursts upon her in this new domain, 
smiling and regnant ; and in presence of her airy 
self-possession, her ready repartees, her gracefid 
manceuvres to effect sly purposes, our little graduate 
finds herself admiring a superior being. 

** Since intellect goes for nothing, and externals 
V for every thing, why then," she asks, " was not 
small talk, coquetry, and unabashed assurance 
under all comi)linicnt8 taught us at school ? Why 
did we not write notes of invitation, instead of 
compositions; and practise bows and hand-shak- 
ings, instead of flinging beau-bags at each other's 
heads to develop our muscles ? This is the knowl- 
edge that would have fitted us for the new sphere 
to which we are called.** 
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But being keen-eyed and observant, she soon 
exchanges her feeling of awkwardness and abject 
ignorance for one of happy confidence ; and she 
learns to coin piquant little speeches at short 
notice, which carry her prosperously through 
every embarrassment. 

When at length these social duties no longer 
puzzle and absorb her, she becomes aware that the 
higher facilities of her nature find in them no 
recognition nor employment. From the midst of 
busy idleness and petty engagements, she looks 
back with regret to the labors of the past, and feels 
that life has somehow lost a charm. She misses 
the healthful walks each day to school, the cordial 
greetings of merry friends at morning, the pleasant 
rivalries in mental contests, the new ideas, the 
activity, the good cheer, which her former life 
gave. 

The duties that surround her now are too tri- 
fling; they seem in no way to provide for that 
intellectual side of her nature which she has been 
training since childhood, and in which, hitherto, 
she has found her delight. The associates whom 
she meets are no longer the breezy, genial compan- 
ions of her school-hours ; they are engrossed in 
insipidities ; they prate of nothing but ruiSes and 
ribbons, parties and beaux. The young gentlemen 
who talk with her offer heartless compliments in a 
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vnj that make them seem an insult to her sense : 

older men drop at once from the interesting dis- 

coiine to which she had been covertly listening, 

and converse patronizingly upon the weather and 

the last concert. She^ is sadly conscious of un- 

^lised, undeveloped poweVs, and all the influences 

about her tend only to shrivel them ; nowhere 

^ does an opportunity offer for their exercise and 

^J^ growth. 

^ She has, it may be, the finest clothing, the best 

food, the pleasantest rooms she can hope to pro- 
cure; and were she only an animal, might pass 
her days in calm content. But that hunger of 
f the soul, that craving for a nobler, more active 
' life, will not let her rest in a mere material para- 
\ dise. Her father, indeed, would never expect his 
"sons to be satisfied with such a lot ; he would not 
require them to dawdle about bis counting-room, 
helping him in little errands and duties, as she 
helps her mother at home. He would preach 
y energy, ambition, self-support, as their first duty ; 
and would exert himself to give them a start in 
some honorable, promising profession. But his 
daughter, at the same age, is expected to drop at 
once all studious eCTorts, all hope of further prog- 
rets, and to sit holding her hands, without any 
desire to improve the present or forecast the 
ftitore. 
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I She envies her broth^ the start they make 
toward independence and an honorable career ; for 
she, too, would like to earn money of her own, 
instead of asking for it each day, as if it were a 
charity ; she would like a regular income, to appor- 
tion according to her tastes ; she would like, also, 
to feel herself growing stronger and wiser ; and to 
look forward to some continuous work, in which 
her education and abilities might seem of definite 
use. The petty household duties assigned her she 
does not despise ; but while spending her young 
days in dusting parlors, arranging tables, and mak- 
ing cake, she cannot but ask if that be an economy 
of life which employs her mental abilities and 
cultivated powers to do what every good ser- 
vant^rl is ready to perform for half a doUar a 
day. The world, she thinks, should have some 
better work for the thousands of educated, ambi- 
tious girls who yearly graduate from our schools, 
ready and eager to enter upon the highest duties 
appropriate to their age. 

These thoughts fill her quiet hours with a vague, 
incessant longing, which no one cares to under- 
stand. Her father wishes to b^ just and kind ; 
but she feels that it would be as hopeless to 
express such sentiments to him, as to explain a 
theory of caloric to a Mohawk warrior. Yet the 
longing remains, all the more real for being 
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husband ; and that to do this she must pretend all 
the while to be doing something else. Her girlish 
ideaa of love still ding to her ; she believes it to 
be a sudden revelation sent from heaven, without 
•eeking or contriving of her own. She would as 
soon sit down at Stamboul, amid a row of helpless 
daveSf waiting till some purchaser should come 
along and fancy her, if for once the scope and 
purpose of her present life were made plain to her 
sight. 

But, gradually, for lack of better employment, 
she is led to practise Uio arts and cultivate the 
ideas of young ladies about her; she devotes, 
more and more, her mornings to dressing and 
her evenings to flirting; for in such frivolities 
she finds the only tiling to vary monotonous 
dsLjB, The constant talk about gentlemen, the 
excitement over each new engagement, the 
stir at a wedding, the ridicule of all old maids, 
produce their effect. Soon she docs her best to 
become like those about her, and to have no 
wants which they cannot supply ; and then fare- 
well for ever to our buoyant, frank, earnest-hearted 
^ little school-girl. The strong current of our fash- 
^ionable society has swept her down, as it has many 
another noble young kouI, from pure aspirations, 
lofty hopes, and generous heart-throbs, to petty 
designing, to narrow self-seeking, to a shameless 
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offering of herself to the highest bidder in that 
matrimonial market. 

O my sisters, still young and true-hearted, bear 
up a little longer, and a nobler life shall be yours I 
You stand looking forward toward the glory and 
glow of wide, cloud-hung heavens, all aflush with 
the climbing splendors and rosiness of a sunrise ; 
do not turn down into the mist and damp of 
trodden valleys, with languid eye and despairing 
heart! Earnest men and women are everywhere . 
struggling for your sakes, that your paths may • 
continue glorious, leading ever upward toward ' 
serener heights. Shut your ears to the whisperings 
of this social world, which seeks to debase all that 
you have held precious ; and still believe it pos- ^ 
sible to live a progressive life. Be willing to per- 
form much labor for those around you, rewarded 
only by the consciousness of doing good; but 
remember that to your own individual life you 
owe duties of culture and advancement, beyond 
all that others claim. Wait patiently, if wait you 
must, for that opportunity for which you long; 
but never stagnate in the sloth of drawing-room 
ease. Study intently ; keep your minds earnest 7" 
and interested in the great march of events ; I 
preserve, by activity, the vigor and buoyant 
spirits of physical health ; and thus shall you be 

made ready to enter upon that continuous work, now 
2* 
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husband ; and that to do this she must pretend all 
the while to be doing something else. Her girlish 
ideaa of loye still ding to her ; she believes it to 
be a sudden revelation sent from heaven, without 
seeking or contriving of her own. She would as 
soon sit down at Stamboul, amid a row of helpless 
alaveSf waiting till some purchaser should come 
along and fancy her, if for once the scope and 
puipose of her present life were made plain to her 
sight. 

But, gradually, for lack of better employment, 
she is led to practise the arts and cultivate the 
ideas of young ladies about her ; she devotes, 
more and more, her momiDgs to dressing and 
her evenings to flirting; for in such frivolities 
she finds the only thing to vary monotonous 
days. The constant talk about gentlemen, the 
excitement over each new engagement, the 
stir at a wedding, the ridicule of all old maids, 
produce their effect. Soon she does her best to 
become like those about her, and to have no 
wants which they cannot supply ; and then fare- 
well for ever to eur buoyant, frank, earnest-hearted 
^ little school-girl. The strong current of our fash- 
ionable society has swept her down, as it has many 
another noble young soul, from pure aspirations, 
lofty hopes, and generous heart-throbs, to petty 
designing, to narrow self-seeb'ng, to a shameless 
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OBNAMENTAL YOUNG LADIES. 

nPHERE is OM spedmen of feminine humanHj^ 

which prortriss^, in course of time, to be- 
come extinct. The causes are at work in society" 
which must hereafter render our ornamental young 
lady a rare bird ; if not, like the Dodo, a creature 
belonging wholly to the pjist, yet one as seldom 
met with as a Least Bittern. Certain dangerous 
doctrines have been preached of late, which have 
not been duly limited and explained ; such as the 
dignity of labor and the duty of self-reliance. 
Our lecturers enforce these as if they were of 
imiversal application ; and forget to emphasize the 
fact that in existing communities masculine and 
feminme virtues stiU form two distinct classes. 
And so the young ladies who listen, in their in- 
nocence and sincerity, are beginning to take all 
virtues to themselves ; and even to carry them out ^ 
to remote and unwarrantable sequences. This 
would do no harm as a matter of abstract belief ; 
but when the dear charmers — to whom, in their 
sweet do-nothing leisure, we looked for the poetry 
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and piotoresqucness of life — attempt to put their 
ideas into practice, as they seem now to be doing, 
we begin to dread the bread-and-butter aspect 
which the future will wear. 

In the past, fair woman was content to sit 
behind castle windows and see her brave knight 
ride forth to conquest ; to wave him a merry good- 
bye from her lofty casement, and watch for the 
last shake of his bridle rein, as he vanished over 
'the plain. Then she turned to weave tapestries 
with her handmaidens; and to listen at eventide 
to the minstrels, who had wandered to her door 
with their ballads of love and war. And so she 
sat and sang in her bower, till the knight came 
riding back, with battered shield and the spoils of 
victory. As she removed his heavy armor, she 
asked few questions about his exploits, and knew 
not the details of those doughty deeds which he 
had just wrought with his strong right arm. That 
he had returned proud and well was all she cared 
to know. 

But this happy reign of domestic order and con- 
tent seems hastening to its end. Now, lovely 
woman not only insists upon going up to the 
battlements, that she may discern from afar every 
movement in the eager fray, but she herself would 
fain descend into the plain, and, standing as near 
as may be to the beloved combatants, cheer them 
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OHNAJrENTAL YOUNG LADIES. 

l*" I ""HEUE is ona specimen of feminine humani^xj 
I which proitris^, in couree of time, to bc- 

Icoinc extinct. The causes are at work in society' 
Iwhich must hereafter render our ornamental young 
llady a rare biixl ; if not, like the Dodo, a creuture 
I belonging wholly to the piist, yet one as seldom 
Imet with as a Least Bittern. Certain dangerous 
Idoctrines have been preached of late, which have 
plained ; such as the 
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8be might ever dwell in peace and repose, if she 
had not made up her mind to accept no peace and 
repose until the world shall be made ready to sit 
dowh at the feast. Life in the moated grange 
begins to grow somewhat stale and insipid to her 
now ; and, if only for the sake of novelty, she is 
resolved to venture out, and try her hand at deeds 
of high .emprise. 

And thus it is that the ornamental young ladies, 

those who aspire to no dangerous heights, who sigh 

for no career, and are content to pass their placid 

days in a round of petty pursuits, are becoming fewer 

A year by year. Tliey are still left to us, however, 

X in considerable numbers. We meet them cvery- 

. /. where in drawing-rooms, and always feel soothed 

? ^ ^^ by their presence, without stopping to wonder how 

such an existence as theirs has become endunible. 

They are delightful little bodies, for the most 
part ; at peace with all things al)Out them, and 
seeming to purr softly through their sleepy exist- 
ence like contented kittens. Their idea of bliss 
is to rest on deep, silken cushions, with plenty of 
dainties to eat, warm coverings, and no need to 
bestir themselves. I^nerj^y and labor they con- 
sider very nice and useful and all that, for great, 
rude men, who can do nothing else, and who, by a 
wise provision of nature, were sent into the world 
to provide them with comforts. That is what 
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fathers and husbands and brothers are for. And 
they themselves were made to braid Christmas 
slippers, and stitch cigar-cases, for gentlemen 
friends ; to hem their handkerchiefs ; sing to them 
evenings; and otherwise to wait gracefully upon 
mankind. 

Duty to papa consists in putting his slippers 
near the grate before he comes home ; in laying his 
evening paper where he will sec it ; and in reading 
to him the price of stocks, the President's message, 
and the last quotations from foreign markets ; — 
matters which are about as lucid to their intellects 
as were the Greek and Hebrew lines to Milton^s 
daughters, when they read them to the blind poet. 
But the little mart}n:^ are quite content to go 
through the world hedged about with mysteries, 
not the least of which is politics ; which they sup- 
pose to be a sort of black art, comprehensible only 
to elderly men, who are always wrangling over 
it disagreeably and unaccoimtably, when they 
might, if they chose, be telling the news and 
saying pleasant things. 

Another mystery is the recent discussion about 
women, which they think is somehow very ill-bred ' 
and unfortunate. They have heard of dreadful, 
miladylike creatures, who go around to conven- 
tions in bloomers, talking like men, and creating 
a disturbance ; and they wonder that the police 
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she might ever dwell in peace and repose, if she 
had not made up her mind to accept no peace and 
repose until the world shall be made ready to sit 
dowh at the feast. Life in the moated grange 
begins to grow somewhat stale and insipid to her 
now ; and, if only for the sake of novelty, she is 
resolved to venture out, and try her hand at deeds 
of high .emprise. 

And thus it is that the ornamental young ladies, 

those who aspire to no dangerous heights, who sigh 

for no career, and are content to pass their placid 

days' in a round of petty pursuits, are becoming fewer 

\ year by year. They are still left to us, however, 

X in considerable numbers. We meet them cvery- 

y 5. where in drawing-rooms, and always feel soothed 

0? ^'^^^ by their presence, without stopping to wonder how 

V? c*. - . such an existence as theira has become endurfvble. 

They are delightful little bodies, for the most 
part ; at peace with all things about them, and 
seeming to purr softly through their sleepy exist- 
ence like contented kittens. Their idea of bliss 
is to rest on deep, silken cushions, with plenty of 
dainties to eat, warm coverings, and no need to 
bestir themselves. Energy and labor they con- 
sider very nice and useful and all that, for great, 
rude men, who can do nothing else, and who, by a 
wise provision of nature, were sent into the world 
to provide them with comforts. That is what 
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Ifathcrs and husbands and brothers are for. And 
Ithey themselves were made to braid Christmas 
Islippei-s, and stitch cigar-oasCB, for gentlemen 
lfrii;nds ; to hem their handkerchiefs ; sing to them 
levenings; and otherwise to wait gracefully upon 
I mankind. 

Duty to papa consists in putting his slippers 
Ineai' the grate before he comes home ; in laj-ing hia 
Bevelling paper where he will see it ; and in reading 
Ito liira the price of stocks, the President's message, 
land the last quot-itions from foreign markets; — 
Imattcrs which are about as lucid to their intellects 
■as were the Greek and Hebrew lines to Milton's 
Idaughtcrs, when they read them to the bUnd poet. 
iBnt the little martyrs are quite content to go 
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do not take care of them. For their part, they 
have all the rights thej care for, or know any thing 
about; and so long as gentlemen pick up their 
handkerchiefs gallantly, and 'say ^^ Apri$ votu '^ 
blandly at doorways, they see no need of quarrel- 
ling about birUurights. When any one chances in 
their hearing to start the unpleasant theme, they 
refrain from a reply, and sidle off gradually to 
another part of the room, where the atmosphere is 
more congenial. They consider that the first duty 
of woman is to be agreeable to gentlemen ; and 
they fancy themselves most charming when help- 
less and inefficient, and in urgent need of a protec- 
tor. If cast away upon a desert island, we cannot 
conceive of their existing beyond a day. They 
have numberless frights and perils, for the earth 
is the abiding place of many spiders and robbers, 
and without defenders they must perish. 

In later life they may become sharp and angular, 
and disposed to consider number one ; but at the 
period of which we write, which is that of their 
fresh, happy youth, they are blithe and tender 
and reliant; pleasant to contemplate as opening 
rosebuds on a bright May morning. If they are 
over-inclined to be gushing and affectionate, to 
greet lady-friends with a kiss when gentlemen 
are near, and to wear their hearts at all times on 
their sleeve, these are foibles that can be pardoned 
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in a world generally harsh and unloving. When 
wiser people puzzle and weary us, and we grow 
tired of facing so many knotty problems, we turn 
gladly from the brilliant talk to discuss with them 
the lovely weather, and to pay them pretty 
compliments, sure that they will confront ub 
with no unexpected posers, nor open up any 
chimerical reforms. 

Reforms, indeed, are the last thing they medi- 
tate. Human institutions, to their minds, are fixed 
facts; incapable of upheaval by any agency less 
potent and material than a Lisbon earthquake. 
To acquiesce and to submit, whatever the fates 
have willed, is their only wisdom. 

They sip daintily of the sweets of life, and know 
not that the waters of Marah must be daily drink 
for many souls. Through occasional charity ser- 
mons they get glimpses of the wicked, ravenous, (X 
ignorant world without ; of the himgry thousands 
half-starved in city cellars for lack of work and 
Christian care ; of benighted souls rushing to 
crime for want of kindly teachers and guides ; of 
the naked in mind and body waiting eveiy where 
to be clothed ; and though they believe it must be _ 
in some distant Borrio-boola-6ha, yet for all that 
it is very disagreeable to think of; and. they 
wonder why people cannot be good and wise and 
behave themselves. If the poor are starving 
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for bread, why cannot they eat plum-cnket — aeked 
their nytX ainter, nrhen the French mobs came 
clamoring to her palace gates. But the most they 
can do about it is to drop their alms into the con- 
tribution-box, -~ not 80 big a Bum as it would have 
been had not the new set of " point " cost so much 
the day before. 

But though they make it a virtue to be helpless 
and inefBcient, they are by no means idle, if you 
will allow their definition of the term. Tlioy 
never ait with hands folded in their lapn, star- 
ing into vacancy, not they. They have many 
trilling labors in hand, which seem to tliem 
most important, without which they arc sure tlie 
world would turn the wrong way on iu axis. 
Besides their duties to ])aiNi and their brothers, 
of which wo have si>oken, they arc often con- 
cerned in some enleriiriBc for faint, in dressing 
dolls, or making papcr-rosca or letters of ever- 
green, under somebody 'tt guidance. And they jerk 
tiny ivory shuttles in and out white threads held 
taut over their fingers ; tind have mind and soul 
absorWd in counting the flying slitclics. To make 
"tatting" is the supn-nie end and aim of tlu^ir 
existence, when noiliing ilsc hiirrica tliem. Of 
counie they have a nianunn, who lias to kjmmkI half 
her days in the lower rcfjions with Itriiigot and 
Kate, that the world above stairs may be kept in 
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running order; and now and then they descend 
from their domain of the parlor to stir up golden 
compounds in this lower world, under the eye of 
its presiding deities, which shall be heralded at the 
tea-table as pound-cuke of their manufacture* 
But meat and bread, and the coarser viands, they 
leave to profane hands. 

Then they dawdle over music lessons every 
morning, and delight to practise gay snatches from 
Offenbach, and the last college songs, with which 
they are ready to edify evening callers on the 
slightest provocation. 

Accepting, as they do, the oak-and-vine theory 
as regards man and woman, they make no attempt 
to stand erect without support, but swing wide 
their graceful tendrils in every breeze, if haply 
they may find some oak to cling to. And as years 
roll by, their energies are given wholly to the 
absorbing pursuit. Though fully intending to be 
models in matrimonial duties, they can spare no 
time beforehand to prepare for their discharge. 
Th*e opening line of Mrs. Glass's famous cookery 
receipt — First catch your hare — has ever seemed 
to them the embodiment of sense ; and when once 
they have made sure of an available husband, upon 
whose name and fortune they shall rise to ease and 
social power, it will be time enough to think of 
their earthly life to comet 
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Tni then, the first care must be their attire ; for 
thej have slight faith in the old saying, that grand- 
mothers are daily preaching to maidenly ears, 
mbout beauty unadorned; Who was ever more 
beautiful than the divine Helen ? and yet did she 
not adorn herself with a veil wrought about with 
the yellow acanthus, the gift of her mother Leda ? 
Mothers, at least, preached no such doctrine in 
ancient days. And thus many devices are used 
to beautify the fresh young face that Nature has 
blessed them with, — mother Nature, 'who had 
always a tender spot in her heai't for young people, 
and has ever given them of her host. The wary 
birds, in whose sight these innocent traps are 
spread, may understand them perfectly, but will 
surely be caught in the bright meshes, so long as 
love and beauty go hand in hand over the earth. 

But woe to our jwor ornament, if no rich lover 
comes suing for her hand. She has staked every 
thing on the success of one scheme, and drear 
must be her lot if it fails. As years roll on, her 
airy accomplishments can give little solace, with 
no one sitting by to admire ; her charms must 
depart, one by one, leaving nothing in their 
place ; her empt}' mind holds no treasures that 
can cheer tlie lonely hours; her cunning fingers 
are skilled at no handicraft that can secure for her 
a livelihood, when U^e aid of father and friends 
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shall cease. Can it be that she will ever drift, in 
her last days, into one of our homes for aged and 
indigent women, — those harbors of refuge for 
wrecked and useless lives whose continuance has 
become a burden to friends? May Heaven for- 
bid I and always send relatives to maintain her and 
lovers to praise I 

X For it is no fault of hers that her life has been 

I made what it is. She has carried out that theory 

, ^ I which society told her was the only true and 

(V^^l) proper one to accept. Since she is a mere vine, 

^ U(vith no strength or support in herself, and since 

no oak grew near for her to cling to, there can 

be nothing left but to trail in the dust. 

And now, when so many of her sisters are bent 
on coming out from their seclusion, and winning 
from the world, work, fame, and fortune, like 
their brothers, let us cherish her presence, while 
it lasts, as a relic of that picturesque past, when 
there were knights and ladies and castle-win- 
dows, and Lion-heart was king ; when the knights 
rode gaily forth, through squalid villages, to do 
chivalrous deeds in foreign lands ; and the ladies 
sat all day in their moated bowers, weaving pansier 
into loveiV scarfs, and singing madrigals; while 
the peasants below starved and quarreled in 
wretchedness and rags. 
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IV. 



THS ACCOMPLISIOIENTS. 



TN a gentleman's education, the accomplishmentB 
have always been considered as merely a 
crown and elegant finish to solid learning and 
abilities well trained for carr)ing on the serious 
business of life. So long as war was made his 
chief occupation, and lira very his greatest virtue, 
they comprised those sj)arkling graces of mind and 
manner, that skill in sports and tournaments, 
which fitted hiii) to sliine at the court of his 
sovereign, in the idle intervals of peace. Chaucer 
draws for us the picture of such an accomplished' 
young squire of his own day, as exquisite a 
gallant as one would wish to see, with his curled 
locks and embroidered cloak, his driving and sing- 
ing and fluting, his ])ainting and sonneteering ; 
but, with all this, he wjis no nure ladv's man, for 
his strength and activity were something wonder- 
ful ; and he had, moreover, served in foreign wars, 
and borne him well, the jK)et tells us, '* in hope 
to standen in his lady*s gmce.** To these he 
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added certain other virtues unknown to the swells 
of our day, for he was " lowly and serviceable, 
and carved before his father at the table." We 
fear tlie heroes of modem drawing-rooms would 
cut but a sorry figure beside this redoubtable 
young squire of four centuries ago ; for in place of 
the many fascinations in wliich he prided himself, 
and which have fallen so sadly into disuse, but 
two new arts seem to have enriched the masculine 
repertoire, — that of smoking, and of immoderate 
lounging at clubs. 

Very different has been the world's estimate of 
the value of accomplishments in the education 
of woman. No thorough and continuous training 
has been thought necessary to precede them ; and 
no knowledge, except that of the most limited and 
elementary character. They have not been held 
as a mere polish to solid acquirements, but as a 
substitute for them. While young men have been 
urged by the institutions of their country to 
develop and strengthen their natural i)ower8, 
whether physical or mental, by every available 
means, young women have been discouraged from 
doing the same, by whatever influence the State 
and society could bring to bear. To stimulate 
the minds of boys, and to restrain and weaken 
the minds of. girls, has been the office of all 
governments since the world began. These have 
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been pleased to allow to women the superficial 
arte, piovided they eould manage to acquire them 
\fj their own efforts: but any aspirations which 
they might feel for a deeper, fuller draught of 
/irisdom have been as carefully repressed as if 
they tended to the ruin of mankind. Shrewd 
old Thomas Fuller reflects a time-honoi*ed opin- 
ion« when he declares that ^^ learning in a woman 
is but little to be prized ; " though he admits 
it may be necessary for princesses and queens ; 
and the Mrs. Malaprops of fashionable society 
have ever been ready to assure its Sir Anthon}^ 
that ^* so much learning does not become a young 
woman.** Any girl in whom Nature had unfortu- 
nately implanted a love for study, and who had 
indulged it in the leisure of solitary hours, has 
been fain to hide her intelligence, as a brilliant 
woman once said she did hers, with as much 
solicitude as she would hide crookedness or lame- 
ness. In Uie light accomplisiunents of the day 
she might be proud to excel ; but to ])ass be- 
yond these into other realms was to incur the 
dreadful suspicion of iMiing a blue. 

It is easy to account for a state of things 
from which our sex have so grievously suiTcred. 
One fond delusion which man has hitherto cher- 
ished, and with which he is even now loath to 
part, has been the behef that woman was made 
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expressly for him ; and that she lived to beguile 
his leisure hours and assist him in his toil. To his "^ 
thought she has never been, first of all, a woman 
in her own right; but always a prospective mis- i 
tress or housekeeper in his right. To claim his 
privilege to choose her own work, and to fit 
herself for it in her own way, by striving to 
avail herself of the best instruction given in 
the schools, would be to fly in the face of Provi- 
dence, and to defy her destiny in a manner too 
impious to be allowed. So the theory holds, that 
as she exists for others, her education must be 
made to contribute to their pleasure and benefit, 
and not her own. Even Rousseau, who, more 
than most men, could free himself from the ham- 
pering of conventional thought, and who prided 
himself on following no precepts but those that 
Nature taught, decides the training of his imagi- 
nary pupil Sophie by consulting solely the advan- 
t^e to accrue to his yoimg paragon Emile, whose 
wife she is to be ; for woman, he assumes, like 
all his predecessors, is, and ought to be, subject 
to man. 

And the sexes are like races, who, when they*" 
find themselves by force of circumstances hold- 
ing others * in any bondage, however slight, en- 
deavor to convince themselves of the mental 
inferiority of those others, as a justification, and 
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to fancy that they are carrying out the manifest 
deftigns of the Creator by keeping them in lead- 

• 

ing-strings. Many and conflicting have, been the 
views held concerning the vices and virtues of 
woman ; but all ages have agreed in an apparent 
belief in her deficient intellectual capacity, and * 
her inability to cope with the greatest problems of 
thought. Hence, they have concluded, we must 
dole out to her only those draughts of knowledge 
which her mind is capable of receiving, and see 
that she strays into no paths but those she is fitted 
to tread. It is an amusing inconsistency which 
never seems to have struck them. If this limita- 
tion of her powers to any one sphere be Nature's 
provision and not theirs, why sboukl there be need 
of so many precautions to keep her from the higher 
walks of service and learning from wliich she has 
been debarred? If women cannot but fail therein, 
one would think that no surer way could be 
devised for convincing the world of this, than by 
fumifiliing the spectacle of actual failures which 
have been committed. One man may assert that 
another cannot lift as many pounds as he ; but if 
be takes good care that he shall never touch the 
weight, we may be unable to refute his statement, 
but we may well suspect the sincerity of his own 
faith in its truth. 

That this belief in the mental inferiority of 
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^yoman has existed since remotest time we know ; 
but if tills proves its justness, it proves, likewise, 
that slavery cannot be wrong, and that kings rule 
by divine right ; and it would warrant the Celes- 
tial, in maintaining without scruple that his sister 
is a soulless being, and a proper article of trade. 
Perhaps Adam himself was to blame for its origin ; 
and, indeed, we can believe almost any imgallant 
thing of him, who, when he had eaten the apple, 
lacked honor enough to suffer for it like a man, and 
to protect his companion ; but, like a coward, did 
his best to throw the blame upon her, and to screen 
himself at her expense. 

While believing, as we do, that woman has by 
nature a mind as good, a body as strong and 
serviceable for its work, as those with which her 
brother man has been endowed ; and that the men- 
tal frivolity and physical weakness by which she 
has been judged are the results of an artificial 
ti'aining which society has imposed upon her; 
we are yet quite ready to allow that the showy 
acquirements which have made this defective 
training of the past possess in themselves a charm 
that cannot well be spared from the world. Nor" 
need we fear that any education, however thorough 
and systematic, nor any occupations, however en- t 

grossing, will ever eradicate that love of beauty-^ 
which seems inherent in her being, leading her 
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to delight in all harmonies, whether of sound, 
motion, color, or shape, and to strive to repro- 
duce them in the objects around her. Though 
a dabbling in water-colors and a trilling of 
operatic airs should no longer be held as proper 
atonement for shallow thoughts, discursive aigu- ' 
ments, and an avowed ignorance concerning all 
the science, politics, and literature of the day, it 
does not follow that painting and music, as 
amateur arts, must be banished to the shades. 
We can conceive it possible that a young lady 
shall be acquainted with the late discoveries of the 
chemists, the present state of European govern- 
ments, and the newest translation of the classics, 
and yet excel in her dancing, and be able to 
awaken the melodies of Beethoven for tlie enter- 
tainment of her friends. Indeed, she cannot fail 
to do these things with greater precision and ease, 
when some previous discipline of mind shall aid 
her in their acquirement. 

Accomplishments ouglit, however, to be tried 
by some higher standard than now prevails ; and 
those only l>e awanled tlie name which tend 
to, or imply, some skill and elegance in mind or 
body. Mere mechanical copying of another*s 
work, without tlie nnd of attentive thought, 
should rank so low as to be held unworthy a mind 
capable of original effort ; and any art which 
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requires a constrained position and in-door air for 
its exercise should yield the place of honor to 
those whose results are not only pleasing, but 
which tend, also, to invigorate the bodily powers. 

Girls must be led to seek in their leisure 
hours more profitable diversions than the fancy- 
work which now engrosses their time and disfig- 
ures our parlor-walls and mantels. Needle-work 
and gewgaws, produced at the expense of the 
eyesight, the health, and tlie intelligence of their 
daughters, should be thought by parents too costly 
ornaments to hang in their houses. But to sketch 
in the open air and to delight in horticulture would 
confer a taste for the beauties of nature and the 
excellence of art ; and bring, at the same time, color 
and roundness to the cheeks. 

Neither are natural aptitude and individual 
tastes sufficiently consulted in the choice of these 
trifling pursuits. Fashionable mammas wish their 
daughters to shine in society as accomplished 
young ladies; and to this end all the superficial 
arts in favor at the time must be acquired, without 
thought of discrimination. Their girls must play 
the piano and sing and paint, whatever bent- 
Nature may have given to their minds. As a 
consequence of this, they pursue no branch long 
enough to understand or love it ; and despite all 
their labored roulades, their lessons in oils, and 
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their scribblcment of French exercises, they close 
the piano after their wedding-day, wash their paint- 
brashes, and put by their grammars, as though 
the end was gained whenever an available suitor 
haid succumbed to their charms. If the hours 
thus frittered away had been given to any one 
congenial pursuit, the result might 'have been a 
commendable excellence in this for the time 
being, and the possession of a specialty which 
could be developed, in after years, into a source 
of happiness, wealth, or fame. Those artistic 
performances upon which tlie young ladies of 
our polite society rely for dniwing-room di8i)lay, 
even if skilfully executed, must soon wear}' from 
their trite uniformity; but when half-learned, as 
they usually are, and paraded with shuflling in- 
accuracy to eyes and ears accustomed to the 
finiiih and exactness of professional exhibitions, 
they serve any purpose but that of pleasing. Even 
young Dundreary becomes oppressed by such in- 
evitable charms, and declares all the fine girls of 
his set to be stupid bores. 

Better than a sameness of indifferent graces, 
would be accomplishments as singular as those 
which won for Sophy Streat field the title of 
**the charming S. S.'* in the gifted circle at Mrs. 
Thrale*a. Too ignorant and dull to be accused 
of either learning or wit, she could yet construe* 
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Homer like a college don ; and she had tlie power 
of shedding floods of genuine teai-s at any moment, 
for the delectation of her friends. The warbling 
young ladies about her have long been forgotten, but 
she has won the immortality of remembrance solely 
by her Greek and her tears. In our social life, 
where all damsels are as sure to be accomplished 
as the wives of government-officials in newspaper- 
reports, and where these accomplishments are as 
uniform as if human minds, like bullets, were run 
in the same mould, we sigh to behold one person 
who shall do something which nobody else does, 
and do it well. 

No art seems more worthy universal culture than 
music ; and if a decided taste leads to it, youth and 
money may be spent in its pursuit; but since so 
few are really fitted to attain to any thing like 
excellence, we may ask why the daughter of every 
well-to-do family should be kept thrumming at the 
piano duiing golden hours of every week, when :j. 

the work is repugnant to her soul, and when, with 
the most persistent practice, she can never hope to 
rise above mediocrity in her playing. Considering 
the expense of the instrument, of instructors and 
music, the weariness the lessons occasion to both 
player and hearers, and the necessary abridg- 
ment of healthful, out-of-door exercise, we must 
believe that nothing but the evident genius of an 
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Anna Mehlig for this art would warrant a parent 
in requiring inch Bacrifices. A love for it will 
rarely be awakened by these enforced lessons. 
There is no prettier sight than a mother playing 
walties for her children who are dancing before 
her ; but^ with all this ** practising ** in girlhood, 
it is a sight we seldom see. The music has been 
foigotten almost as soon as learned. Could the 
hours thus spent have been given to a study of 
the best authors, or even to a cultivation of the 
convenational powers, how much more enduring 
would have been tlieir fruits I But if instrumental 
music of some kind is to be generally acquired, 
it would be pleasant to hear now and then the 
forgotten lute and guitar ; or to behold in a mod- 
em parlor some white-armed Juno seated at 
that most picturesque of all instruments, — the 
harp. 

Dancing, as it demands less mental fitness and 
less time, and tends to a permanent ease of motion 
and carriage, should be learned by all children, 
and made a part of home pleasures. It is the 
most beautiful and ciyilizijig.of amusements ; and, 
when we are careful to avoid the senseless displays 
of maternal folly with which dancing-masters are 
wont to close their lessons, and the dissipation of 
midnight revels, no possible objection can be urged 
against it. The accomplishments that tend to 
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beneficial exercise in our parlors ore too few for us 
to be willing to condemn this. 

Music, dancing and embroidery have always been 
the principal arts in favor with female ama- 
teurs; but their forms have changed with every 
age. The spinet, tlie virginal and the harp- 
sichord of our grandmothers gave place to the 
universal piano ; operatic airs have driven out 
rollicking Scotch and English ballads ; waltzes 
first shocked and then charmed the world; staid 
old contra-dances had to retire before the lancers 
and the german ; and nice embroideries are sup- 
planted by canvas- and crochet-work in Berlin 
wools. Through such modifications one art, at 
least, has rather lost, than won, in opportunities 
for inventive talent and acquired skill; and em- 
broidery no longer deserves to be ranked among 
modem accomplishments. Yet no feminine em- 
ployment has a more ancient and honorable record. 
It was at their looms, surrounded by their maidens, 
that Helen and Andromache sat beguiling the time 
while the battles raged outside the walls of Troy ; 
and Penelope made this task her urgent excuse for 
turning deaf ears to importunate lovers. Later, in . 
the Middle Ages, fine ladies, still too ignorant to ' 
read, wrought marvels of exquisite needle-work in 
dull, old castles, in the absence of their fighting 

lords ; and nuns in their convents have ever held 
8* 
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the art as one fit for piouB devotees*. And though 
Maij, the Scottish queen, had been educated in 
the literatore of two different courts, it was to 
embroidexy that she turned for interest and di- 
Teinion^ in the long imprisonment that exiled her 
from throne and home and friends. 

But tills weaving and embroidery of the past 
were quite different things from those that are 
practised now. The women of Homeric days not 
only adorned with their needle the garments worn 
by their households, but they were forci^d to weave 
the cloth with their own hands; and this was what 
gave the work so important a place. Machinery 
now produces finer stuffs than any we could fab- 
ricate at home with shuttle and tliread; and it 
supplies, also, the greater part of the ornaments 
to be added, in tlie form of braids, gim2)s, cords 
and ribbons. Tlie sewing of silk into traceries 
of flowers, leaves, and other designs, is too weari- 
some for these busy days; and though fashion 
endeavors now and then to revive it, it is fust 
becoming an ol)soIcte art, except as a matter of 
purchased lalK>r. A 8im2>le process of braiding is 
the most we now att^Mnpt ; and even that is put 
*on by houseiiold srw in;;-ni;urhine8, ovtT a pattern 
stamped by an invented process. The delicate 
arabesques in tambour-cotton on muslin and cam- 
bric, over which our mollien h{)ent so many pre- 
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cious hours of their youth, no longer flourish, 
when French products of this kind are so beautiful, 
and those of Hamburg machines so cheap ; and the 
picturing of bouquets in silk floss, once so popular, 
meets with the same neglect. Indelible ink luis 
made the old-fashioned samplers superfluous, since 
there is now no need to stitch through the alpha- 
bet, preparatory to the marking of clothes. Em- 
broidery, then, properly so called, may be reckoned 
as a lost accomplishment. 

Worsted work has taken its place ; but it is an 
xmwortliy successor; for while the embroideries. of 
early times required some originality of design and 
artistic skill, this, whether it be canvas-work or 
crocheting, aims at nothing better than the servile*^ 
copying of a purchased pattern. And when man- 
ufacturers have gone so far as to supply the mar- 
ket with figures already complete, leaving nothing 
to be done but the filling in of a imiform back- 
ground, we may consider it as the amusement of 
children. Any woman possessing the ordinary 
modicum of brains should seek a higher employ- 
ment for elegant leisure ; for this not only stupe- 
fies thought, but impairs the eyesight and injures _ 
health. And to a cultivated taste, the product of 
such toil can never be half as beautiful as a square 
of silk damask or brocade. 

Thus, one by one, the exquisite but laborious 
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arts of needle-work once cultivated in our homes 
are supplanted by the manufacturer's skill; and 
trade attracts to itself the petty industries that 
occupied illiterate minds and idle fingers in the 
households of the past. 
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V. 



GETTINa HASBIED. 



■\T7HAT is the chief end of man? asks the 
^ ^ Westminster Catechism ; and, looking only 
to what it considers a grand purpose in the crea- 
tion of the race, it makes reply : To glorify God and 
enjoy Him forever. Were we to answer the que8-"7 
tion according to the conduct of the world around ] 
us, we should declare, that the chief end of man is / 
to make money, and the chief end of woman is to (^ 
get married. These are the objects which people ^ 
in the prime of their days seem striving to attain, 
and which they must accomplish before they can 
regard life as a success. 

Though these aims of the two sexes appear at 
first glance so diverse in character, we shall see 
that they are in reality one and the same. Woman 
of the present day, no less than man, sets pre-em- ^ 
inent value upon wealth ; and she prizes, quite as^ 
much as he, the material comforts and the social 
position which it brings; but it is possible for 
her to obtain it only by a roundabout course. 
When he would possess a fortune, he goes to work 
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to earn it directly, by labor of head or hands ; 
when 8he desires the same* she can hardly hope, 
by any efforts she may put forth, to gain com- 
I>etence and honor for old age. The varied 
markets of tlie world do not invite her to their 
traffic ; no institutions exist to train her talents to 
special professions or trades; for what unsldlled 
handiwork she can offer she is scantily paid ; and 
society; clinging to old ideas, would still shame her 
£rom all exertion, by telling her that it is contrary 
to her nature and unbecoming to her sex. It 
teaches her that she should look always to another 
for support ; that her daily bread, to be eaten with 
dignity and grace, must be the gift of male rela- 
tions ; from whom she is to bon*ow, likewise,' her 
chief consideration, and whose reflected glory is 
the sole distinction she should seek. Iler father 
wiU, of course, provide for her maintenance in 
early years ; but in due season, if she would not 
become an unwelcome burden upon his hands, she 
must be able to obtain another who shall gladly 
charge himself with the same duty. It is plain to 
l.er, then, tliat when she ofTerH her work to man, 
he has only a nigganlly pittance to dole out as 
payment for her toil ; but that if she becomes his 
life*Iong companion, he is ready to share with her 
his own great earnings, as the free gift of his 
love* 
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Hence marriage, which to man is a thing apart 
from the main business of his dajrs, not turning it 
from its course, not necessarily affecting it, but ap- 
pearing to him only as a wider, fuller, social exis- ' 
tcnce in which he may indulge when his means will 
warrant, becomes to woman the primal object of 
her endeavor, the all-in-all upon which her whole 
future depends. To secure a desirable husband 
is to start in life ; as important to a young woman 
in its financial aspect, as to a young man is the 
establishment in a good profession; and, indeed, 
vastly more so ; since no subsequent efforts of her 
own can materially improve her outward circum- 
stances, and no change is to be made, if the choice 
shall prove unfortunate. This one irrevocable act 
determines her lot. Whether she is to be rich or 
poor, courted or ignored by tlie world about her, 
will depend almost entirely upon the income and 
talents of the companion whom she may select ; or 
rather, we should bay, who may select her, — for 
it is another curious feature of that im written law 
which regulates her conduct, that while success in 
this matter is made so vital in her career, she is re- 
strained from taking any open and acknowledged 
means to bring it about. It is the received theory 
that she stands with' folded hands and mute lips, 
while Destiny is shaking the fatal dice before her 
eyes. But too much hangs upon the throw for her 
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to refrain from exerting indirectly all her influence 
to secure a favorable result. 

A young man must labor when he would succeed 
in the business of his life ; a young woman must 
«£hann. She must become a siren, and lure lovers 
and admirers to her side, since she is forbidden 
to cross the insulating waves to them. This may 
not be obvious to her in early years ; nor can she 
then explain why her education is mode what it 
is ; why she seeks to acquire accomplishments and 
mannerisms while her brother is mastering prob- 
lems of science, and devotes herself to dress while 
he is learning a trade. But these things she comes 
in time to comprehend ; and with clear sense 
and eager hopes she cannot but reflect much upon 
what so vitally concerns her future. She realizes 
that the present is her golden harvest-time, when 
attractive qualities are most potent, and suitors 
most easily won. Once let the freshness of her 
beauty fade, the vivacity of youth depart, and 
her charms will lessen year by year. When tliese 
are gone, her only hope will be, perhaps, to many 
some hard-headed, cold-hearted widower, who may 
be looking for a housekeeper, and who may have 
no material riches, nor a Konihlancc of aficction to 
gfld the lot which she concludes to accept, as more 
tolerable than poverty and loneliness. It is then 
bargain, divested of enchantments; he 
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vnahes a reliable woman to direct hie bouBe, and a 
nurse for his neglected children ; uud this she is at 
last willing to become, for the hoard and clothes 
and home which it will confer, aud which she finds 
it so bard to obtain. There are many middle- 
aged women who have niamcd in this way ; but it 
is a fate from wliich she shrinks in her youth. She 
hopes then for love and tender sympathies, as well 
as for the opulence and ease which she sees others 
possess. 

Does any one wonder, then, that husband-hunt- I 
ing is the main occupation of our young women? f 
Does any one sneer at them as silly and reckless, 
because they are ready to stake every thing which 
they should value foi' after-life — health, useful 
acquirements, and culture — in this eitger pursuit ? 
or brand them as mercenary, when they turn deaf 
ears to indigent lovers and smile only upon those 
who lay full purses at then- fpct 7 We make meny 
over managing mammas, and hold up to ridicule 
their enticing enares and adroit manceuvrcs as if 
these were fair game for virtuous satirists. But 
why, indeed, should they not manage ? As tha-i 
world rates maniage, and woman's relation to it, it \ 
would seem to be their duty. If it is incumbent j 
upon the father to secure a profitable business for 
his sons, it would appear equally incumbent upon 
the mother to provide for the future well-being 
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of ber daughters. She cannot esteem it a virtue 
to remain indifferent to Uie prospects of those who 
are dearest to her heart, and who are allowed to 
do so little for themselves. Some effoils for their 
good she cannot avoid making ; and tliese will be 
carefully conceided, or plainly apparent, according 
to her nature and the social position which she 
holds. 

In fashionable life they will be most conspicuous ; 
for there frequent opportunities offer to advance 
the worldly interests of her children, and she lacks 
neither the leisure nor the skill to follow them up. 
Tliat gay society in which she moves seeks to 
throw bewildering disguises over all its pur- 
poses, and is loath to believe that they are easily 
penetrated. It flings wide its drawing-room doors 
to promote what it tonus the so<*ial intercourse of 
friends, frequents mi(Ini[:;ht ball-rooms for the 
pleasures of the dance, and sets up gorgeous fairs in 
Charity's sweet name ; and these ends arc, indeed, 
answeretl ; but there is a deci>er reason for the ex- 
istence of such gatherings, which the shrewd eyes 
of the managing mamma are not slow to see. 
To her they are chiefly valuable as instituted 
tlieatres of display for marriageable daughters; 
since only thus can personal fascinations and 
engaging manners be displayed in the ])resence 
of many attentive admirers. In winter, therefore* 
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she accompanies her sirens to evening parties, 
arrajdng them in the most becoming attire that 
can be devised, no matter if health and decency 
be set at ncaught ; and every opportunity is there 
taken for the exliibition of those accomplish- 
ments which have cost so msiny weary hours to 
gain, and which arc only serviceable to tliis end. 
The artist sees to it that the picture he would sell 
is hung in the best light; and we cannot expect the 
mother to be less anxious for her treasured daiv. 
lings. When summer comes, she takes them to 
the temporary centres of wealth and fashion, to 
Newport and Saratoga, across the mountains and 
down to the sea; hawking them about through 
every wife-market, and exhibiting their fine points, 
as a jockey would those of a valuable horse. 
" Sold singly to suit purchasers," and ** None 
but w.ealthy parties need apply," are written all 
over their dress and conduct and the management 
of their friends. This mother is simply practical 
and self-sacrificing ; she is employing the only 
means allowed her to establish her daughters 
well in life. 

And yet, when we meet her, our woman's soul 
blushes with shame and humiliation that such 
things must be. It sounds like treason to our sex 
even to state in plain prose what is so familiar to 
observers, and the subject of such flippant com- 
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ment8« We know it to be au enforced degrada- 
vtion, for which the {)emicioiis sentiments of the 
past are solely to blame, but it is one to which 
no woman should become insensible. 

That the majority of mothers in the society 
about us appear to retire from such scheming, leav- 
ing aU to the propitious fates ; and that energetic, 
aelf-respecting girls more and more decline the 
debasing occupation, and prefer to betake them- 
selves to direct efforts for an honorable mainte- 
nance, is because of that instinct which no custom 
can eradicate, and which tells them that it is 
not thus that the holiest of alliances should be 
sought. Any one, indeed, who reveres marriage 
as a sacred institution, must look upon all this as a 
profanation. Ite tendency is to degrade the rela- 
tion into a mere social contract ; and to compel 
women, if not men, to regard it in the light of a 
business speculation. 

All agree in theory tliat a true marriage, such 
as Heaven would approve, must be founded in the 
first place upon a strong and mutual love. Many 
other considerations should have their weight ; but 
that mysterious attraction between two individual 
hearts, which no logic can explain, and no reason 
wholly guide, is doubtless meant by Nature to l»e 
the controlling motive in this selection of a part- 
ner for life. But in these sordid unions, love, 
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which should be the guide and leader, is held 
wholly subordinate to other considerations. Calcu- 
lating parents in foreign lands bind their sons and 
daughters to the partners assigned them with no 
pretence of sentimental ties, and dispose of them 
by contract as if they were so much merchandise. 
Our American people are sensible enough to allow 
their children freedom of choice in such matters ; 
but the young minds among us become so thor- 
oughly imbued with the ambitions of their elders 
that there is no n^ed to interfere. Here wealth 
finds its most devoted and reckless worshippers; 
and as this worship increases, woman's temptation"7 
to mercenary marriage must also increase, unless 
direct avenues to riches be as freely opened to her 
as to man. ^ 

The state of things which gives rise to this 
degradation of marriage has existed, it is true, for 
all ages ; but for all ages it has been a grievous 
wrong to woman. To man it has practically said : 
Provide by labor for your daily wants, and respect 
your heart ; it is not necessary for you to barter 
that for bread. If a woman marries for a fortune 
we have no reproach to offer ; but if you do the 
same, we shall hold you in a certain contempt. 
First secure for yourself an income and a name ; 
then win, if you can, whomsoever in the wide 
world seems unto you best. 
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Hut woman Itenrs u clifTcreiit message ; it enys to 
her: Your lot must Iko to sultsist on fninily cliftri- 
tifft, funiittlicd by those allied to you either by 
bliMxl or by maiiinge. In selecting one to dis- 
pense the bounties of later life, yon shall choose 
from tJie limited number who fintt choose you, and 
sj>eak only when spoken to. Falling in love in 
good caniest is a luxury in whieh you cannot 
afford to indulge. 

Under this dispensation, when the right person 
chancc8 to offer himself she thaiiks hur stars, and 
finds herself truly l>li-st. Tlivreaftcr kIic has no 
sorrows which he docs not share, no need of help 
which he wouhl not give ; and love and exceed- 
ing hap])inesii crown her daytt. Itut if she wait 
long, and no wclconit; tliiimant apiH-ars, she can 
still live on, as coniforUiMy as may l>e, u]>on tho 
niraiiH of her fricnilH, or t;tarve di'uently in slaid 
retirement. So long, Iiowcvcr, as tin' world allows 
her hut one way of gaining tin- ntMlth slie covets, 
slic will often be tempted to take- the lioly n:ime 
of marriage in vain, in onler to un- it. Tliat 
V union to which she should he d .. 1>y tite sweet 
urgency of the he;irl, Ih-coiuci .r tho mMns 

of obtaining a livehtiood. 

The fact that she siill iii-i.|iiH this i>ot,iriov ■. .-,,- 
out prot^.'st, and evtii with ii{'|>rovit . ovo not 
show it to l>e right; il rather stanr. : v. the more 
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plainly as wholly unjust and inexorable to her. 
For in this, as in many things, she is not only 
deprived of what are the natural rights of other 
human beings, but of the very consciousness that 
she could ever have rights. The world, in taking 
good care to tell her of her duties to others, has 
never whispered of the corresponding rights which 
those duties must imply. 

We are led to condemn the usage of society 
which requires woman to scheme and to manoeuvre 
when she would enter upon maniage, not merely^ 
because of its injustice, but because of its perni- 
cious effects upon her character. Nearly all- the 
follies for which our sex suffer ridicule and con- 
tempt are traceable tnore directly to this one cause 
than to any other. The charge of ignorance, in- 
validism, and extravagance, so often made against 
women, and especially against young women of 
the so-called higher classes, must indeed be ad- 
mitted to be true. It would be strange if any 
t* thing else should result from the existence to 
which they are doomed in early life. In order to 
win a husband at all hazards, if only as a means 
of support, and to win him in the indirect, surrep- 
titious way which society prescribes, these girls 
must waste the best years of their youth in fri- 
volit}**, affectations, and display. 

Of course they are ignorant, when compared 
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with intelligent men ; for at school the liniite< 
education allowed them has to be curtailed of many 
substantial branches, that room may be made foi 
flimsy, seductive acquirements, whose value shal 
cease whenever the desired ^* catch*' is made! 
After entering society, they have neither a taste foi 
serious mental occupation nor any time to indulge 
_ it, if they had. The varied facts that fill the daily 
y. papers, questions of social morality and order, — 
V^ all the topics that stir the graver thoughts of 
^~ men, are to them as if they did not exist. Hay 
' must be made while the sun shines ; and the sun 
will shine for them during only a few short sea- 
sons. Minds well trained and stores of general 
information may be good things enough in their 
way, but they arc not helps to the main object 
that they keep in view. Indeed, tliey would 
be rather hindrances than otherwise, us they 
believe, 
r Endowed originally with good intellects and 
earnest hearts, they^beconie, therefore, vapid in 
discourse, silly, excitable, and shallow. And tliis, 
not from any innate weakness or triviality of char- ^ 
acter, as men arc so ready to infer, but from a 
. tnie Yankee shrewdness, which brings to the mat- » 
^^^ riroonial market whatever appears most attractive. ^ 

(<*' It is tlte demand that creates the sui)ply. The 
^ girl is as bright and keen-witted as her brother, 
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I and has as clear a vision for the Ijuttered side of ] 

her bread. She id fashionable and eilly as a matter 
I of business, and giggles and chattei-s nonsense J 
from policy. To be pretty and stylish proves the-' 
I surest way" io win notice and attentions; and 
I pretty and stylish slie must, first of all, become. 
I In her own circle she finds dashing young men of 
I means weakly prejudiced against woman's true dig- 
] nity, and she ministers to that prejudice ; she find»-. , 

I them carnal-minded .and coai'se, insensible to finer W^ ^.j^ 
I graces, and she exliibits before them her physicalji>tr.«* 
I attractions, she entingles them in her ti'esses, she i-i"'-*'' 

nsnares them with her eyes. In sliort, she stoops 
I to conquer, and becomes, at length, what she so 
I long affects. Since her sex, tlu-oughout life, are 
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bread u light m the sea-foam, sweep carpets of 
every atom of dust, toss eggs and floar into mar- 
vellous puddings, and that, in the gay drawing- 
room, where the conquests she looks for are to 
be made, all this will go for nothing. Any little 
ditt at the piano, with crimped, fly-away locks, 
coquettish ways, and some kno^vl^dge of senti- 
mental love-songs, will step in i'<-fore her, and 
leave her, with all this dome^-ti': iptness. to play 
the wall-flower to the end of h<.r <Uya. It ouc 1« 
DO consolation to foresee that ten yearn h<"-''- ilie 
entranced hero, who is thus taken "a.iiv., will 
have secret regreta that he had not i-\< tcrred her 
enduring charms to those of the '"IplcBs little 
nootlte who once sang his rapt senses away. By 
tliat time, to be sure, the noodle will have become 
an inefficient, weak-minded woman, while her bus- 
1>antl grows and develops by contact with the 
world ; he nill even feel a sense of disgrace when 
i^he reveals her ignorance to his friendd ; and Avill 
himent to himself that she lias no understanding 
of his business-interests, and no sj-nipittliy with 
his enlarged ideas: but, for all this, there in his 
liouse the noodle will reign, blcsHcd outwardly 
with wealth and social dixtinction, and cheriflhcd, ■ 
we will hope, by her hmliand's tender, alWndiir- 
ing love ; while the poor, uiiphicktHt wall-flower is 
first in nobody's thoiiglila and plans, and must 
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dwell a dependent in tiie houses of others, and a 
cipher in the society she ia suffered to frequent. ' 
No, — it is plain to our young lady that life is too 
precious to he wasted in striving to he useful or 
intelligent. 

The ill health of which we have spoken is also 
the fruit, in a great measure, of these early years. 
In order to be present, and to shine, at the evening 
assemblies where society is to be met, she must 
ignore every consideration of prudence respecting 
dress, food, and' sleep. And the taste thus created 
for artificial, in-door excitements lasts into old age, 
and subjects her constantly to the bad effects of 
their dissipations. 

Woman's extravagance in dress is her only 
extravagance in money-matters ; but it is so great, - 
and so productive of evil to herself and others, 
that it is properly the subject of general censure. 
All will admit it to be acquired in the days be- 
tween school and marrif^e, when she resorts to 
rich apparel to heighten those beauties of face and 
Jigure upon which her success will so largely de- 
pend. Tlie fondnewi for rare and exquisite febrica 
that she then gains is never overcome, but rather 
grows with what it feeds upon. Women pcrliaps 
overrate the influence of fine dress and the latest 
fashions upon gentlemen ; and certain it is that 
the very expensiveness of such attire frightens the 
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beholder from all thoughts of matrimony ; but . 
these are facts not apparent to their superficial 
gaze. They see only the immediate effects of their 
beruffled loTeliness upon a circle of flattering ad- 
mirers ; and they fancy that matter-of-fact calcula- 
tions can nerer mingle with the sweet homage of ' 
those ghmces. If tlie dizzy heads around them 
preserve nufficient balance to reckon coolly and 
pronely the probable price per suit of so much 
silk, bee, and workmanship, and the probable 
number required per year, together with the sun- 
dry other personal expenses to which these dainty 
beings have wonted thcmsclveH, it is because the 
cost of living and the relentless nature of yearly 
bills have become the foundation upon wliich the 
whole social structure rests. They may buzz for 
an evening around the pretty blaze, wanning and 
glorifying themselves in its lipht; but they fly off 
in safety at last, without scorcliing the tips of their 
giddy wings. And still the gorgeous np])arcl is va- 
ried and multiplied, till the advent of the princely 
suitor, whether young or ol<I, who is willing to 
famish purple and fine linen without stint. 

Such a system of training for our idle young 
ladies leaves them, after marriage, inferior in men- 
tal culture, disingenuous in character, nervous, 
dyspeptic, and ho]>clefts1y broken in health, with 
a tast« for display, a craving for compliments 
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and adoration, and a love of crowded, character- 
less assemblies as their only recreatioD. WealUiy, 
often, and fashionable) tliey lead tlie rest of their 
kind after them at a slower pace ; for nearly all 
women, even the moat sensible, cannot but have a 
certun servility in their minds, and an undue 
desire to copy others, when the whole tendency of 
the instructions received since the world stood 
has been to repress in them any independence of 
thought or conduct. They must always be the ? 
obsequious devotees of authority, in fashion and \ 
in all things, till they are led to reason and to act 
for themselves. ''''^' c-uy.nw^.^ 

We do not desire to overstate these evil effects 
upon woman's character, and we believe, indeed, 
tliat they cannot be overstated. While admitting 
that there is, even in the highest ranks of society, 
where so much tends to foster such a course, many 
an Ethel Newcome, who looks with mute scorn 
upon the manceuvres going on around her, and 
only submits to them at last because she is helpless 
to withstand them ; and numberless others who 
devote themselves to vanity and coquetries from 
sheer idleness, without any well-defined aim, it is 
nevertheless true that the great majority of unmar- 
ried young ladies live the life, and are subject to 
the influences, we have described. That the sex 
in general have no condemnation to offer, is be- 
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cause there has not been time for them to cast 
aside ' the old heritage of Eastern ideas. They 
have been obliged for so long to pander to the 
prejudices and the passions of others, without 
questioning the propriety or right, that they have 
come to believe it their natural vocation. But 
regarding these practices, to which they are often 
driven in order to secure a husband and a liberal 
maintenance, as evils that afflict and disgrace us 
all, we must denounce them in unmeasured terms. 
Did we honor woman's real nature less, or harbor 
any doubts of the strcngt^i of her mental and phys- 
ical powers when properly trained, did we feel less 
keenly any indignity put upon her sex as a 
personal reproach, we might submit without pro- 
siest to the customs that force her thus to belie tl)e 
^ nobility of her character and to demean herself 
"^ before tlie. world. 

— But it is not women alone wjio suffer from this 
condition of affairs ; young men, even, do not es- 
cape the debasing effects. They can never become 
insensible to feminine attractions, but they are led 
to undervalue what was meant for them to esteem. 
Seeuig the follies of which we speak, and not 
troubling themselves about their cause, they arel 
ready to conclude that women are by nature 
charming but inferior creatures. In the varied! 
relations of life they treat them, therefore, with 
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/an odd mixture of galUntiy and contempt^ They 
are all smiles in their presence, and withdraw to 
sneer and to condemn. The lofty atUtude of su- 
periors they find it very becoming to assume ; and 
they graciously allow their would-be captors to 
parade before them for their criticism or delecta- 
tion. If posseesed of goodly prospects, they see 
on every side a score of young ladies desperately 
eager to secure their attentions, ready to flatter 
and entice them by a thousand graceful wiles ; a&d 
they learn to deepiae what is so easy to obtain. 

They learn, also, if inclined to evil ways, that 
there *need be no restraint upon their vices, in order 
to render themselves attractive to the final object 
of their choice. Wliatever they do, these charmers 
of the social world will beam upon them still, 
and gladly accept their hand, when they may be 
pleased to proffer it. They ore in a position to ~) 
dictate their own terms ; and though they can > 
tolerate no hint of evil in. a woman, she must tol- ^ 
erate all things in them. Thus we see too many 
young men of wealth and fashion in our cities lead- 
ing the life of an abandoned rou^, sowing wild 
oats, as they term it, throughout their early years ; 
and then, when they have exhausted all sinful and 
riotous pleasures, selecting some modest, innocent 
girl, — who has been blooming, meanwhile, in the 
Mcluflion of a guarded home, — and settling down in 
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life, witli the blessing of tho minister and the cod- 
gntulations of delighted friends. Every libertine 
luiows this to be in his power, no mntter how low 
be may sink in tastes and idens, provided he docs 
not end bjr drinking immodemtcly, and has still 
his fsmily station and resources to offer at tlie lost. 
Is anj other proof needed of the degmdntion to 
which woman is forced to descend hy tliese unjust 
customs, when wo sec her repressing all lier, strong, 
instinctire hatred of vice, striving to love a char- 
acter that she ought to detest, bargaining puri^ 
for foul dishonor, unblemished reputition for a 
record of shameless sin, And then culling tho con- 
tract even, in the face of Heaven and the world? 
Such tmions are a deoccration of marringe, made 
in the veiy name of Him who has given us but 
one code of momls, for both men and women to 
obey, and has declared tlmt a virtuous life and 
iaix dealing toward others are needed to win His 
ftppronng faTor. 
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TT ^E hear feara expreesed on everj eide Uiat 
' mnrriage is cominf^ to lose much of its 
sanctity and honor in the eyes of the modem 
world. Thoughtful men regard our frequent di- 
vorces 08 evidence of this ; and they lament every 
change in the laws by which legislators make them 
possible. They regret, also, tliat many young men 
of moderate means abjure domestic life altogether ; 
while social morality necessai-ily degenerates, and 
social sins flaunt themselves in public places. 
Cle^ymen and their parishiouers, having the wel- 
fare of humanity at hcai't, lift up their hands in 
holy horror at this weakening of the marriage-tie ; . 
hut they moke no effort to trace it to it« cause. 
They see youth and beauty sold to feeble and 
repulsive uge, for gold and position, without the 
pretence of affection ; and they assist at the sol- 
emn farce, pronouncing with unction, " Whom 
God hath joined together, let not man put asun- 
der," — as if God had any thing to do with such a 
joining together as that. They see woman forced 
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to contract a lelation so sacred as marriage when 
she wishes merely for wealth and material com- 
forts, and even driven to it for daily bread ; and 
they wonder that she, and, with her, the world, 
threatens to regard it too much as a civil contract 
They see her forbidden to elect the one her love 
prefers, and made to accept the best that offers ; 
and they marvel that there can ever be unhappy 
homes and alienated hearts. They see her, upon 
starting in life, beguiled into frivolity and display, 
in order to win this available partner ; and they 
I condemn the extravagance of later years, wliich 
I renders her a monomaniac on the subject of new 
clothes, and makes of her husband a business-slave, 
i They see her deprived in youth of any stimulus 
for developing her mind, and any opportunity for 
strengthening her body ; and they are concerned 
because her children are ill-trained and unhealthy, 
and herself little better tlian a chronic invalid. 

The existence of such facts may well excite the 
fears of reflective minds ; for whatever tends to 
deteriorate the marriage relation, and consequently 
the home, tends to deteriorate the whole machinery 
of life, whether social or political. But while 
allowing for much apparent niisory in wedded life, 
such as comes to the surface and demands atten- 
tion in the many legal trials between man and 
woman, we believe tliat a large proportion of mar- 
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riages, even now, are truly blest and happy. For 
this we do not thank existing customs, for it re- 
sults in spite of them ; since Fate, contrary to the 
old adage, is mostly kind to lovers, giving them 
mutual recognition, and furnishing the income re- 
quired for their support And stiU other unions 
may be called fortunate, even though entered uj>on 
from motives of worldly advancement ; for the 
girl realizes so fully how ruinous it would be for 
her to indulge in any absorbing affection, except 
by way of requital and acceptance, that she keeps 
her heart, for the most part, free, and ready to 
bestow upon any desirable Qiaimant. From lack 
of other objects of thought and other interests, 
she is easily led to conjugal love by any one at 
all worthy. And even when cruel misfortunes 
force her to maiTy for a home, the spirit of self- 
surrender and dependence, which has become her 
second nature, leads her to accept the situation 
and make the best of it. But such unions, how- 
ever smoothly tlieir currents may glide along, are 
izx from that ideal of blended, harmonious lives . 
which can result only from strong, mutual love 
and kindred tastes. - 

And so far as the character and culture of one 
sex are sacrificed, as they now are, to arbitrary 
customs, all marriages, even the happiest, must be 
less noble and perfect than they would otherwise 
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become. Man suffers as much as woman from any 
denial of her right to Uie most useful and happy 
existence of which she is capable; for if, in the 
place of an able and enthusiastic co-worker for life, 
he finds an inefficient, discontented, or resigned 
companion, his own burden is the harder to bear. 
She must be able to maintain herself, nay, she must 
be able to choose for herself, if the two would at- 
tain Uie fullest measure of their being, and mar- 
riage become a union of equal, loving souls, not a 
|K>nd between sovereign and dependent. 

// Margaret Fuller never said a truer thing of 

"' woman than the sentence so often quoted, '* In 

onler that she may give lier liand with dignity, 

hhe must be able to stand alone.** When it is 

pt^ssilile for her to support herself generously and 

'^honorably without marriage, she will seek it only 

-^from the higher motive, — that of a true and ten- 
der love, such as should unite those whose lives 
and fortunes are to be one. When no longer a 
helpless jM^nsioner ujwn man's l>ounty, she will 

• cea.se to marry in pitiful straits for a shelter and 
a sure Mipply of f^Hxl and clothing ; and wedlock 
will ai>pcar no other than a siicred and voluntary 
relation that she assumes toward another. She 
can endure till the love comes, and will not sell 
her birthri;;ht for a mess of j>ottage. 

We need have no fears that niarriages will then 
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diminish in number; for people will fall in love 
and will get married as long as tlie sun and tlie' 
moon shall endure ; and since there will be less 
risk of beggary, when two are fitted for effective 
work, instead of one, and less extravagance, when 
woman's education is made of a nobler kind, some 
obstacles in the way of a true marriage Avill be 
very much lessened. And surely there will be 
fewer divorces when love cements the bond, and 
equal culture and similar objects of thought bring 
husband and wife into closer sympathy. 

Such a future is foreshadowed in the marvels of 
our day, and nothing can stay its coming. < When 
we see girls, for the first time in the history of the 
world, striving to develop their great and varied 
talents ; seeking to win wealth and independence 
in i^any professions and trades; and regarding 
family resources and social station as no longer an 
excuse for idleness and vanity in their sex^ — we 
know that the new order of things has begun^ 

Not only woman, but society itself, will be vastly 
benefited by this change in her life ; for whatever 
improves her condition must directly improve the 
whole domestic world, and, in time, the political. 
All the fervent discussion of the present day con- 
coming woman, so earnestly written and so eagerly 
read, only proves a universal conviction that there 
[ is something wholly wrong about her as she is ; and 
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iy^ ^^iot only this, but that Bociety is siiflFering sadly in 
^«-> consequence, and crying aloud for deliverance. It 
p^ can never be set riglit till 8he is released from the 
5» 4- tutelage she is so fast outgrowing, and kd by man 
' ^ ' to take her place at his side as an honored com- 
^^ . panion and equal. The being who now pines and 
^ frets within the bars that have become too narrow 
^'^ for her developing powers will then become an eflS- 
^ ^ cient, -contented .coadjutor ; happier, because she 
*> has full scope for her talents; stronger in body 
v^* c*^ and mind, because her whole nature is brought 
^C\ into exercise ; and more earnest, because she sees 
f ^. before her wider interests and greater rewards. 
>A* Instead of man taking upon himself the whole 
JV j^ care of civil life, regulating and supporting it, as 
he now does, while the other half of the race clings 
to him as a dependent, cheiii»hcd and beloved, it 
may be, but still a dependent, for whom he must 
lal>or and decide, the two will work in unison, with 
powers diverse, but equally well-trained, and pro- 
ductive of equal good. Side by side they will 
strive to build up a nobler political state, with 
homes founded upon justice to each otlier and 
mutual resi)ect, and made the al)odes of health, 
purity, and intelligence. One sex will scorn to 
assume general control of the other as a right; but 
love, united interests, and the exercise of Christian 
virtues shall harmoniie and bless their lives. 
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In order that woman may become this useful, 
earnest being, with aims and employments that 
tend constantly to improve her fiaculties, rather 
than to belittle and degrade them, we are led to 
advocate for her the privilege that man enjoys, 
of freely declaring the preference of her heart 
when she would enter upon marriage. It is but 
the substitution of simple speech for lengthy, la- 
bored pantomime ; and it must surely follow from 
any change in her life that devotes the time of her 
youth to a serious preparation for the duties await- 
ing her, whether domestic or professional. . 

We are amused, however, at the indignant prot>^ 
€sts that woman herself makes to such a straight- 
forward course. She can never be so immodest, 
we are told ; it is foreign to her nature, and she 
will not thus, forfeit her self-respect. 

The assertion that her nature forbids it would 
seem to lack support. Queens are women, with 
all the instincts of their sex ; and yet it is held 
eminently fitting that .they should propose to the 
one below them in rank whom they may elect to 
share their throne. Victoria has told the world, 
without a blush of shame, how she ofiTered herself 
in all frankness to the German Albert : and when 
her daughter, the Princess Louise, would wed the 
son of Macallum More, no one doubts that the 
first gracious advances came from her. In society 
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aroood us, Indies possessed of large etitntes do not 
object to have it IcnoAvn tlmt tlicy tendered their 
wealth, and the burden of its control, to the hus- 
band of tbeir choice. It is not woman's nature, 
then, that forbids it; it is her position. Kot be-- 
caoae she is a woman, but because she ia an in- 
ferior, must she be sought niid not seek. Place her 
in circumstances where she js plniuly superior to 
her suitors, and she is expected to make the prof- 
fer of heart and hand. Once render her, then, 
equal with toon in resources and public recogni- 
tion, as we wish her to be. nml matrimonial pro- 
posals may proceed from eillicr, as ouciKion elmll 
decide. 

Again, as to woman's nature forbidding this ofTer 

of herself, we would ask if any one entertains the 

notion that woman does not offer Iicivelf now? 

Is not her meaning patent to all bcliolder^, when, 

by dress, assiduous iitleutions. niid winning accom- 

Iilishments, she strives to attract every eligililo 

- yhacbelor tliat comes in her way 7 It is she who 

.(.'/doe* the greater part of the pix'liniinaiy wooing 

.^ \uow; only Mhc does it in ]nil>lio, in a thousand 

,',■*■ practised arts and wiles ; while the courting of 

^•y ^-'man is sometlting Racn.'(l nud conrxb-nlial, to bo 

* / biddcD fn>m all eyes but iluise of the beloved. 

/' We regard it as infinitely more modeol for her to 

V Jt atato her feelings in private, in a few signi&caut 
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words, to one whom she has learned to love and 
honor, and from whom she may expect a generous 
response, than to make the plain and promiscuous 
offering of herself that she now does in every as- 
sembly that she enters. 

Immodest, forsooth I The conventional defini- 
tion of this term strikes us as most peculiar. 
Young ladies who would feci hoiiified by the 
suggestiou we make never shrink from present- 
ing themselves in crowded evening parties without 
the slightest covering for neck, arms, and shoul- 
ders ; nor from whirling in that indecent costume 
through the mazes of a round dance, in the arms 
of a ^partner of whom, perhaps, they know noth- 
ing, except that they were introduced to him five 
minutes before. And they never suspect, appar- 
ently, that it is not perfectly lovely and becoming 
so to do. One might infer that modesty was a 
trait peculiar to the masculine character. Our 
young men who divert tlicmselves by boating, fre- 
quent, for the most part, retired waters, where a 
lady is seldom seen ; and yet they are wont to 
insist, in their regulations, that no oarsman shall 
appear with waist bared for rowing, lest the eyes 
of some chance observer may be offended. And 
when these young men leave their sports after 
sundown, and betake themselves to the drawing- 
room soirde, why is it that they never rejoin their 
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friends there with the broadcloth of coat and vest, 
and all the lower strata, cut off below their shoul- 
ders and above their elbows, so as to exhibit to 
feminine admirers the stalwart chests and fine 
muscular arms of which they are justly proud as 
the results of vigorous and health-giving exercise ? 
If feminine admirers are consistent, they could not 
^ object to such attire in the least. But men are too 
modest to do these things ; women are not. 

And here, again, it is not woman's nsiture that 
is to blame ; it is ancient, inexorable customs, that 
have forced her for so many ages to debase her- 
self, in order to court mnn^s favor, that she has 
preserved no tradition of what her native qualities 
would be. It is to substitute a re<il modesty 
for this caricature of it tliat society has set up, 
and to inculcate a genuine 8e]f-rc8|>ect, that we 
advocate these changes in her life. When, like 
man, she shall attend evening parties in the same 
thick and ample garments tliat she wears by 
day, only, perhaps, of finer make ; and shall hold 
it a sin and a slkime to fit herself for nothing in 
early years but to inveigle another into assum- 
ing her support, we may liHten with attentive eats 
when she declares that her nature and her mod- 
esty forbid her to make any direct matrimonial 
advances. 

There is nothing now, to be sure, that prevents 
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her from tendering her hand in unmistakable 
Saxon speeeh to whomsoever she fancies, except 
the force of public opinion ; but that is the only law < 
of which she takes cognizance. It is all-powerful 
to determine her conduct. There are indications ' 
that this is akeady undergoing a change in favor 
of granting her as free a choice in selecting a mar- 
riage-partner as man enjoys. Writers are not 
wanting who openly advocate it as just and 
bccommg. Epes Sargent has made it the bur- 
den of a poem; and even Dr. Bushnell, while 
demonstrating, to his own satisfaction, that 
woman's claim to a voice in the Government 
that rules and taxes and hangs her is a reform 
against nature, admits tliat this change is most 
proper and desirable. Masculine readers assent 
with great good humor to their views, and de- 
clare themselves ready for an unlimited number 
of offers from lady-friends, provided aU do not 
speak at once. 

Let them not flatter themselves ; lady-friends 
will then be more discriminating, as choice is more . 
nice than necessity; and this is a question that 
can never be put hghtly by any one ; nor put at all, 
unless there is hope of acceptance. Ladies will 
expect their full share of such delightful proposals, 
even then ; for it is absurd to regulate from whom 
they should proceed. It may be that man will 
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more often be the anxious suitor than woman ; we 
think this very likely ; and certainly woman will 
« be far more attractive and desirable as a companion 

for life than she now is ; but it is the conscious- 
ness on her part that she can contract marriage, 
when she wishes, by direct and honorable means 
tUat is to work the benefit. She can then afford 
'^f^ to spend her early life in strengthening mind and 
' body, as a boy is free to do : for since the sly arts 
^of enticing are to l>e abandoned, there will be no 
need for piano-playing where tastes and talents 
oppose it; no excessive devotion •to dress, and 
consequently- no extravagance ; no destruction of 
health by artificial and abominable attire; no 
affectations of folly, and no respectable idleness. 
Women will simply go about their business, 
whatever it may be ; welcoming Love, when he 
comes, as a divine messenger sent to bless and 
sanctify their lives. But they will still be lives of 
continued work and progress. Instead of dolls and 
pets, we shall have (pioenly^ cam est, reliable 
beings, with souls and bodies of diviner stature ; 
beings wliom man can thoroughly honor, and 
therefore thoroughly love. 

Did we believe that this could never happen, wo 
should sigh for the re-establi^hnient of a system of 
wh'ch Herodotus has i>reserved the record. He 
talb US that the Babylonians had once a year a 
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public wife-auction, when all their mai-riageable 
girls were disposed of, without any great ado, to ' 
the highest bidders. The most attractive beauties 
were put up first, and Uiey brought, of course, the 
highest prices. Whatever money was thus obtained . 
they divided at once into dowries for the poor, plain 
little damsels whom nobody wanted, and whom 
they managed to dispose of for a consideration to 
avaricious purchasers. The old historian describes 
it with chaiming unction, and remarks that it is 
the best system he ever heard of. It is surely a 
much . simpler method than we adopt to bring 
about corresponding results. To say nothing of 
the vast saving of time to all concerned, it allowed 
the girls to spend the rest of the year, and all the 
years before, in plain, serviceable attire, giving them 
leisure for household labor and out-door exercise, 
and permitting them to lead something like simple 
and natural lives. The objections to such a mode 
of procedure would apply equally well to our 
present complex system of bartering them away ; 
and there are many excellent features in their plan 
to which ours can lay no claim. Let us either 
improve upon the Babylonians or go back to their 
models. 
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VII. 



WEDDINGS. 



^TPHE months of October and November may be 
set down in our modem calendar of fasliion 
as sacred to H^'men and the silversmiths. It is 
then that clergymen expect their largest receipts 
from grateful and expiring bachelors, and manu- 
facturers of costly ware find readiest sale for all 
the absurd and showy articles which it has entered 
into their minds to conceive. 

There is no event wliich so stirs a town to its 
domestic depths as a wedding. The whole social 
world is in a flutter. Hero is one occiusion, at 
least, in which women have the fullest preroga- 
tiveSf and men have no rights which anybody is 
bound to respect ; consequently things are carried 
with a high feminiuo haiul. A carnival of fine 
attire is the result. For weeks beforehand wild 
rumors are afloat of the extent and magnificence 
of the bridal trousseau ; and each invited friend 
makes rcaily her own wedding-garment, not in 
any egotism of display, but merely to assist in 
framing the picture. On the eventful morning 
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the fair throng assemble at the church, in silken 
robes and waving plumes and snowy gloves ; but 
the men are not. They have been invited, of 
course ; but what is a most exciting occasion to 
one half the population, is to the other half a stu- 
pid bore. Therefore they dodge it ; and since the 
days when scarlet breeches, velvet coats and full 
ruffs went out they have not been missed. The 
black broadcloth and close attire of modem mascu- 
line guests would be fatal to brilliant effects. But 
the school-girl, with books under her arm, looks 
in upon the scene; and she notes all its pretty 
accompaniments, even to the tints of violet and 
gold that fall from the chancel-window over the 
white shimmer of the bridal dress. I t is the reali- 
zation of the last cha pter in her last nox fiL — The 
young lady gazeswith a certain envy upon the 
companion who, for one day at least, is lifted from 
the dull obscurity of private life, and made the 
chief personage of the town, and whose lovely 
appesirance is the theme of all tongues. In fancy 
she foresees just such an event as the crowning 
point of her existence, and she studies the min- 
utest details before her. Older ladies have a 
curiosity concerning the lopks of the bridegroom, 
which nothing but theu* own eyes can satisfy ; and 
they revel in an opportunity to discuss his plans 
and prospects. 
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Nor does the flutter and talk end here. After- 
ward come the comparison of observations, the 
inquiries concerning the progress of the wedding 
party, the news of their return, and the receptions 
at the new home ; when all the world again dons 
its fine clothes, and all the staring and compliments 
have to be gone over again. 

And if we consider how often this has been 
repeated, and is to be repeated, in all our towns 
and cities during every season, the fact of its 
unfailing interest becomes a wonder. One wed- 
ding may be the exact counterpart of others, — 
there may be the usual snowy veil and orange 
blossoms, the dress-coat and white vest, the piano . 
heaped with silver, the frosted cake, and the con- 
gratulations ; but the dear five hundred friends 
never lose their zest. And yet this marriage-festi- 
val, which we delight to celebrate, has many curious 
and inexplicable features. We are not aware, for 
instance, what law of the Medes and Persians 
prescribes that a bride's dress shall bo unmitigated 
white. The little god with the flaming torch 
who is supposed to preside over such occsisions 
has his official robes of B^iiTroii, the color of love ; 
by a modem fancy he would surely be dressed in 
the tints of an icebei^. Though we weary of this 
blank uniformity in attire, it may be too much to 
hope that a bnmette will ever appear at the altar in 
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rosy satin under a haze of jQoating lace, with clus- 
tered apple-blossoms in hair and bodice; or a 
^iinny little blonde present herself there in a cloud 
of blue, with bits of snowy feathers curling over 
her veil. Yet a demand for more color has evi- 
dently suggested the varied hues worn by the 
bridesmaids; and unless we can regard them as 
furnishing the relieving tints of the picture, we 
shall be at a loss to determine what piu:pose they 
serve in human economy. 

Another query that is likely to arise in a man's 
mind, after he has tended out at half a dozen of these 
ceremonies, is why the inevitable wedding-cake is 
inevitable ; and why, being so, it should be the most 
villainous, indigestible compound of its kmd. The 
damsels who place it under their pillows for dreams 
may be sure of obtaining them, if they taste of it 
beforehand. And when he beholds the party set 
out on the journey, which is the one sensible 
feature in the present arrangements, he may ask 
why, if superstitions belong to ignorance, and are 
to be scouted by intelligent minds, that old shoe 
should be flung after the carriage, to bring its 
occupants good luck. Horace says it is delightful 
to give way to folly on the reception of a friend ; 
and we suppose it must be pardoned at their 
departure also, if any one chooses to commit it. 

As things go nowadays, an invitation to a wed- 
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ding ia oo Isaghing matter. Those pasteboard 
squares, with their entanglement of moDOgrams, 
summon ua to take part in many absurdities of 
custom ; but, of all these, the most absurd and 
burdensome is that of giving presents. The fact 
is, that m&nying people practise upon their fiiends 
at the present time a system of barefaced extor- 
tion, inthout allowing them the right to resent or 
expose iu There is no pretence of spontaneity 
or sentiment in these gifts ; they are purchased 
because they must be; and this the receiver well 
understands. Tliis exaction upon people of mod- 
erate means, rathig tlicir nfTcction before the town 
by the number of dollars they are able or willing 
to invest on the occasion ; and mortifying them, if 
the gift be small, by parading it, with name 
attached, in contrast witli the outlay of wealthier 
fbends, is so essentially vulgar and indelicate, tliat 
it is stntDge it should be tolerated in any society 
claiming to be refined. It api>ears absurd, also, 
as well as vidgar and oppressive, when one comes 
to reflect upon it. The matrimonial party really 
gain notliing ; for they are expected to repay the 
same, in equal value, when the donors invite them 
to a similar occasion, so that tlieir presents are 
simply loans. How many timcH the bride must 
have said, "Thank you vcr^* much; how lovely 
it is I " over this amount of plate, when she knows 




tlmt the equivalent, which must be forthcoming in 
tlie future, would purchase a unifonn service after 
her owii heart. As it is, each couple find them- 
selves possessed of a heterogeneous collection of 
silver ware, not only unlike in design, but with 
excesses and deficieiicies which nobody could 
foresee. We have heard of one bride with self- 
control enough to smile sweetly on receiving 
her fourth soup-Iiidle ; and her white lies of grati- 
tude must be pnivloned to her for their veiy 
heroism. 

The matter would be bad enough if it ended 
here ; but after marriage this levying black-mail 
upon acquaintances is repeated without compuno- 
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the most iiom them. It is a terrible ordeal that 
sh« must pass through, before she comes into legal 
poasewon of the object of her choice. The world 
demands that she should prepare beforehand an 
unooDt of clothing sufficient to last for years ; and 
tliif must be of elaborate m&ke, all finished and 
on exhibition before the one particular day. No 
sooner docs a young lady form intentions of mar- 
riage than she buries ticrsclf from the outer world, 
with an unlimited quantity of cotton cloth; and, 
intent on gussota and scams, she has no thought 
for the duties' of her future Ufe. Her hnppy 
leisure is gone ; small pcr|)lexitic8 hiii'nss her soul ; 
mental culture is suspended ; her liealth suffers ; 
her beauty fades : but tliis warOrobe must be 
planned, purchased, and made under ber own 
eyes, if she dies for it. She emerges on the 
wedding-day from her chrys-ilis state, fi^ged-out 
and wasted. Tlmt she is clothed and in her right 
mind, at the same time, is a marvel. From tliat 
morning the butterlly delivers herself over to the 
mercy of a staring public ; and the scanning of 
ber attire becomes one of the absorbing interests 
of acquaintances for months. 

Then, does any one think of her weariness in 
standing still two mortal hours after the ceremony, 
with a curious throng crowding before her, whose 
haod-sbakes she must return, and to whose repeated 
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congratulations she must furnish fresh replies ? A 
President, on his reception-day, knows something 
of it ; but even he is not the victim of an indis- 
criminate osculation from one half his visitors. 
Since all gentlemen, young and old, handsome and 
. repulsive, can exact this of the bride, we see no 
reason why the ladies who file up should not kiss 
the bridegroom, and thus compel him to bear his 
share in the duties of the time. 

Through it all, however, he is allowed to escape 
his proper half of the annoyances. In the cere- 
monies attending marriage, society seems resolved 
to regard the little bride as a garlanded lamb led 
to the sacrifice. Upon her alone devolves the 
duty of preparing an extensive outfit ; her com- 
panion is equipped if he presents himself in the 
one proper suit. Her family makes ready the 
feast and the display, while his relations look on 
admiringly. She is given away to him at the altar, 
but he is not given to her: she wears a ring to seal 
her vows, not he. The fashionable Episcopal 
service still compels her — and since it makes no 
provision for any amendment, must always compel 
her — to swear that she will obey him, without 
providmg for any conflict of his wiU with a higher 
law; and it allows him to utter solemnly what 
is either unmeaning jargon or perjury,' when he 
declares before Heaven that with all his worldly 
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goods be her endows ; for he knows that he is still 
«t liberty to will awajr nearly all that he is poaoessed 
of; and in spite of hU oath the law of the land 
would allow her no more than the legal third. 
But these follies do not occur to the bride ; the 
whole tedious exhibition appears to her one of 
the trials imposed by Fate to torment the souls 
of happy lovers. 

Since the expenuve style of modem house-keep- 
ing is one of the evils of our time, it would be 
veil to oak whether a habit of foolish display is 
not l>egun and estalilixlicd by our present fashion 
of solemniring the wedding. It is proper that such 
an event, markiug as it does so great a change in 
the life, thoughts, and duties of at least one of the 
parties, should receive especial honor ; but cannot 
something be devised more spontaneous, more 
heart-felt, and more simple for its celebration ? 
AVhen women are led to concern themselves with 
the gravest dudes of society, let us hope that they 
will seek for something better than superficial show, 
and that this solemn occasion will Iw mode the 
fitting and beautiful beginning of a life of publio 
and private simplicity and worth. 
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F there is one subject which is ever uppermost in 
a woman's mind, which engrosses her thoughts 
1 and busies her fingers from childhood to old age, 

I that subject is certainly clothes. Eve inaugurated 

dress-making in the Garden of Eden ; and, from 
the day of the fig-leaf apron until now, this matter 
of draping and adorning the human frame has been 
the chief occupation of her sex. The majority of 
women seem to consider themselves as sent into 
the world for the sole purpose of displaying dry 
§ goods ; and it is only when acting the part of an 

A animated milliner's block that they feel they are 

V:, performing their appointed mission. When one is 

;.{ to be married, it is clothes alone that are needed 

% for her wedding-day ; and she devotes six hurried 

;. i.f months to their manufacture. When her child is 

to be bom, the desire of her heart is to provide for 
it an extensive wardrobe ; and no other duty bears 
comparison to this. When she comes to die, she 
' ■'^ gives explicit orders regarding the dress in which 

she is to be laid out ; and she secretly hopes this 
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last coBtume will prove becoming. After the sad 
bereavement, her daughters and femnle friends, in 
the first outburst of tlieir sorrow, clouet themselvee 
with their mantuo-maker, and decide, between 
despairing sobs, what shall be tlie cut of their 
new sleeves and the length of their enfolding veils. 
Grief, with them, has become chiefly a matter of 
black serges and crape trimmings ; and they never 
allow themselves to dissolve in tears to tlie extent 
of forgetting their bonnet-strings. For the space 
of one year, to a day, they decline all invitations 
to go abroad, not becnuee tliey are sufTcring from 
recent sorrow, but because tbcy are in mourning; 
and their regrete are transmitted on note-paper 
lugubrious with deep edging, or bordered with 
faint lines, according to tlie precise time that has 
elapsed since the mournful event. By such estab- 
lished gradations of alleviated black tliey shade off 
the intensity of their woe, until they emerge into 
resigned cheerfulness nnd hope through white 
muslins and alpaca ; and they are careful to oc- 
cupy in the process the exact time that the social 
calendar prescribes. 

Even when no such special occasions disturb the 
ordioaiy counie of a woman's life, she finds the 
engrosemcntA of dress sufTicient to consume her 
days. Four Umca each year she is expected to 
change her outer apparel to suit tlie different sea- 
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sons ; and each of these changes for herself and 
fiimQy occupies three oioaths in it« preparation* 
Winter U known to her as the season for furs, 
and the heats of midaummer are designated as 
organdie weather. She makes calls to displajr 
her new outfit ; she is devotionally attentive at 
church while her fashionable neighbors are don- 
ning their fresh attire ; she varies the bewallments 
of Passion Week by daily confurenoes with her 
milliner, and drives straight from the prostrations 
of Good Friday to try on the new bonnet for her 
Easter display. At home the topic is ever the 
same ; she offers to her baby daughter a doll with 
fine dresses for her daily care, and teaches her to 
find delight in the arrangement of its tiny gar- 
ments ; she employs herself so constantly with the 
rufBing of aprons and the embroidery of frocka 
for her little son that no hours are left for joining 
him^ in his plays or superintending his mental and 
physical growth. 

That clothes, clothes, and nothing but clothes, 
obsorb the thought of the greater portion of the 
feminine world at the present time must be evi- 
dent to all. If we pass a group of ladies on the - 
street, in any city or town within knowledge, nine 
times out of ten we shall catch a remark about 
their dress, past, present, or prospective ; on every 
bit day t^ey throng ^e dry-goods stores, and 
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stand in mute, admiring crowds before windows 
Trhere the last fashions are gorgeously displayed ; 
and when they return home they are beset by a 
breathless circle of friends, eager to hear if there 
18 yet any news concerning the coming shape for 
spring bonnets. No sooner are two ladies intro- 
duced, than each sweeps the other from head to 
foot with a glance as keen and scrutinizing as if 
she were taking an inventory of her belongings 
for an auction catalogue ; no one turns her back 
upon smiling friends, but they instantly pause 
to scan her in silence while she vanishes slowly in 
perspective ; no conversation is so absorbing that 
the female participants do not improve every diver- 
sion between eager rhapsodies or earnest ai^ument 
to ascertain whether their neighbor's collar is real 
or imitation, and her bonnet home-made or Pari- 
nan. In short, all the interests of their lives, all 
their trials and perplexities, cluster about the im- 
mortal question, What shall I wear? — whose 
answer must be decided upon at least twice 
each day. 

And the whole world of society manifestly rates 
woman as having for her legitimate occupation 
this exhibition of a wardrobe ; she is a lay figure 
for mantua-makers, a peg on which to hang fine 
workmanship and costly textures. The telegram 
which reports the President's manner and conver- 
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sation at his last levee is careful to inform the 
«.^t.y ^i ftePreridenf. »ife w« .r^yed in 
such and such a dress, and that her elegant robes 
were made in Paris. Jenkins delights the readers 
of daily newspapers with an elaborate description 
of each lady's toilette at the past f6te, and then 
has nothing further to chronicle concerning her. 

! Gentlemen desire their wives to dress handsomely, 

that they may assure the world of prosperity in 
business, thus recognizing their value as barome- 
ters to indicate success or failure. 

Since clothes play this prominent part in femi- 
nine existence, the wearers, if not absolutely en- . 
grossed by other cares, must pass their days in 
devising and fashioning them. • When not exhibit- 
ing their finished garments they remain at home 
engaged in the production of new. And yet 
from the zeal with which the importance of sewing 
is urged upon our attention one would think that 
it were in danger of adding itself to the lost arts. 
The instruction in our public schools is said t5 be '• 
faulty because this is not taught; and in a text>-.j 
book in common use there is given 4i long and 
brilliant letter on female education, such as only 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu could write, in 
which this single sentence is italicized, — ^^It is 
scandalous for a woman not to know how to use 

I her needle.'* So it is ; but is woman in need of 
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" this troth more than of all the other ninety and 

nine senuble remarks vith vhich that letter 

abounds? Id her immoderate ose of the needle 

is she not forgetting that there are any other 

duties for her to perform 7 Certain large-hearted 

refoimers, saddened hj the discontent and restless 

striving of thcti sei under grievous burdens, still 

maintain that it is scwing-schools that are wanted 

to render work and wages more abundant. Do 

thej not hear that piteous " Song of tlie Shirt " 

echoed ferbly from the garrets of starving seam- 

etrcsscH in all our crowded cities 7 and do they not 

know that it is bccauHC the friendless thounands 

can always do this work and nothing but this, that 

they are forced to be content with the merest 

pittance for their toil? It is idle to call this the 

present need of women ; it is rather their curse, 

sintc it prevents them from acquiring higher and 

more profitable arts. In a certain town a society 

/''^ha* been formed for the purpose of sending female 

^ f./'^missionaries to India to teach the natives how^<a. 

» , * sew. ' It wnuld be a more laudable work to frame 

* tf^ societies for the suppmuion of sewing among 

L *^- Christi.m nations. If it Ite true that the inliab- 

'" iiants of Omius and of Ind have exinted until now 

in liajipy i;;iiorance of tlie flavcry of tho nee<lle, 

why should we carry this afthction to darlten all 

tlieir lives? Why doom our swarthy sisters to 
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j sit hemming ruffles, gathering puffs, and plaiting ^^ 

flounces, under the cocoa^s8hadeJ in the heat of .^^i 
tropic noons, with a Godey's fa^on-plate spread \ 
out before them and a pattern from Mme. Demor- 

k est suspended upon the nearest bough 7 A certain 

amount of needle-work, sufficient to furnish necea- 
sary and comfortable garments for the family, 
seems to us essential ; but better leave even to the 
rudest savages their thorns, strings, and capacious 

j blankets, than induce them to fashion elaborate 

I garments whose needless seams and stitches shall 

;{ be as countless as the sands upon the sea-shore, 

set to the accompaniment of darting pains, failing 
eyesight, and shortening breath. 

^ It was hoped that the invention of the sewing- 

machine would relieve women of one half of this 
labor, but the trimming and work upon wearing 

,1 apparel have only doubled since its use. We 

appear to be losing all consciousness of the charm 
of simplicity and of straight, flowing lines ; beauty- 
is made to consist in elaborate and excessive, orna- 
ment ; and one wonders in surveying a modern 
belle, wi(h her layers of flounces, pufiings, sashes, 
fringes, chains, ear-rings, and gewgaws, how a 
creature so fearfully and wonderfully made can 
be put together and taken apart in the space of 
twenty-four hours. 

} The evil results upon woman herself of this 
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d«TOtion to clothes and ecwing are twofold. It is 
one of the mtiny causes that seriouslj impair her 
health, keepii^ her cramped in a wearisome poet- 
' nre over her work, within close rooms, and limiting 
her walks abroad to anxious quests for trimmii^pB, 
when she shoold be sauntering at ease under an 
open sky. It also precludes her from gaining the 
same degree of genorol information that is pos^ 
sessed by the other sex. When men have dis- 
charged the regular duties of the day, they are 
free to employ their leisure hours in reading or 
social convene. But woman, at such moments, 
bethinks herself of some netting, embroidery, or 
crocheting, which claims her time ; for even her 
diversions are merely variations of the same em- 
ployment. She is no longer given to tearing up 
cloth into fragments that she may have tlie pleas- 
ure of sewing it together again into quilts ; but 
she indulges in numberless little arts o£ needle- 
work, wliich can bo traced to no known inventor, 
and which, therefore, have been called ingenious 
devices of the Father of Enl for cheating woman 
of intelligence. She comes to consider time not 
spent in this way as wantonly wasted. To pro- 
duce a yard of tatting in an afternoon is pnus«- 
worthy industry ; to read forty pages in the same 
time is a criminal indulgence, which should be 
properly apologised for to herself and others. Any 
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current literature, to commend itself to b<3r notice, 
must contain abundant fashion-plates and detailed 
accounts of the last importations ; and though she 
may possibly look unconcerned i&t the discussion 
of national affairs, you shall be surprised at her 
erudition concerning the laces of Cluny and Honi- 
ton, Brussels and Valenciennes ; and shall listen in 
silence while she compares jaconets and organdies, 
nankeens and Dutch linens. The Azores are the 
places where fine stockings are knit ; India is the 
source of summer silks and costly shawls. She 
boasts with pride that her mantle of camels* hair 
took twelve Hindoo men a year to weave, and that 
French peasant women nearly ruined their sight in 
a damp* cellar over her gossamer veil. No wonder 
that such empty, shallow faces drift past us on 
crowded thoroughfares, set off with all allurements 
of dress and adornment, but so weak, so blank, so 
devoid of all intensity of thought, purpose, or 
emotion, tliat one almost questions whether there 
can be dwelling behind them an immortal soul. 

The evils caused by this devotion to dress ore 
too manifold to be readily enumerated. The in- 
frequency of marriages, — since the very means 
thus taken to secure a lover must deter him from 
becoming a husband; the temptations to dishon- 
esty in our business men, who feel compelled at 
any price to furnish means for this display; the 
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entire aiiWrption in money-making, which is ruin- 
ing the health of our countiymeD, withdrawing 
them more and more &om their ikmilies and 
lesMuing their influence over thetr children ; the 
going down to dustj death of so many of our 
utters, to whom the love of fine attire proves the 
path that leads to perdition; — all these evils, so 
threatening in our present society, may be traced 
in no indirect way to the baneful influence of the 
reigning extravi^nce in dress. 

This exaggeration of the value of clothes lessens, 
in the same proportion, the value of woman her- 
self. It degrades the scope and purpose of hor 
life ; it leads to ignorance, ill health, extravnganco, 
and social crimes. Whether, therefore, it springs 
originally from her strong, native love of beauty, 
perverted and indulged Iwyond due limits ; or from 
the low estimation in whicli she has been held, as 
a playtliing and an ornament bound only to please 
the selfish wishes of man ; — it should be the duty 
of every true woman to control and repress it. 
The mother should guard her son from the peculiar 
temptations that will beset him in life by explain- 
ing to him their evil tendencies, and by fortifying 
hin with principles tliat may serve him in time of 
need as a rock and a defence ; let her teach her 
daughter that this enticement toward excessive 
and elaborate dresa, which will assail her on every 
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side and which her own nature will so readily 
follow, is the temptation of her sex, and one that 
must be wisely and firmly resisted ; and let her 
likewise instruct her in those enduring principles 
of beauty which should render the simplest gar- 
ments beautiful and becoming. Then, in that 
happy future of which we will never despair, 
when maternal wisdom and forethought shall have 
cultivated her taste and guarded her with a right 
moral sense, when a more thorough education 
shall have filled her mind with earnest thought, 
and a just compensation for labor have made her 
time valuable for other and higher work than friv- 
olous pursuits, we believe that woman will cease 
to throw this blind worship and deification of 
clothes as a stmnbling-block in the path of t}ie 
world's progress. 
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BOCIAI. DUCOUrOBTO. 

T EST any of our readers should luspect that 
t* "^^ we are about to begin a tirade on that ex- 
V tremely disagreeable and ciuiiicntly unfashionable 
tnpic of woman's rights, we hasten to assure them 
that no such cruel intention lurks in our heart or 
]x-n. Gentlemen have long ago decided wliat is 
our jiropcr sphere ; and it would be prcsumptuoua 
in any womnD to raiM her voice upon a subject so 
foreign to her comprehension and her interests. 
Such things as a Magna Charta and liill of Rights 
arc not to be found in our etiquette-books, and no 
good can come of mctldling with thoxe matters. 
All this low talk alwut natural rights, the consent 
of the governed, and taxation without representa- 
tion, is only fit for men to rnvc over nnd die for in 
caucuses and on revolutionary liattlc-ficlds Ko 
lady can have any thing to do with such "gUtter- 
ing generalities," oppoMcd an they arc by nature 
to shirt-buttODS and the fnmily mending. So let 
tu gather our silken flounces gracefully about us 
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and depart to our boudoirs, if haply wc may esoapo 
the unpleasant jargon. There, indeed, we will 
take a sheet of French note-paper, gilt-edged, and 
embossed, if possible, with the coat-of-arms of 
some republican admiral, that all may be in the 
nicest good taste; and thereupon proceed to in- 
form the legislators who represent our husbands 
and brothers and sons, that we decline any dis- 
turbance they might meditate in our behalf, for it 
is as adjuncts and not entities th'at we wish to 
exist; and that if they had any twinges of con- 
science about classing us longer on their statute- 
books with paupers, idiots, and criminals, we beg 
to assure them that we are only too happy to be 
there, since they have chosen it ; and that, besides, 
as we never open those dry, old tomes, we should 
not have known the fact had it not been told us, 
and shall never be disturbed by it in the least. 
And their petitioners will ever pray. Then let us 
all sign it like good Griseldas, writing out in full 
our husband's titles in as firm a hand as our shat- 
tered nerves will allow. With a few wafts of the 
fan, and a sniff now and then at the smelling- 
bottle, we hope to revive and be able to resume 
our tatting as if notliing had hiippened. 

It is a pity that we should waste time on any'H 
thing so unimportant ; but since certain ill-bred / 
women, not of our set, have made a stranp:e com- _1 
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motion, tad induced »o mo.ny reallj ^praeable and 
CuDOtu gentlflmen to join them, we feel obliged to 
peifonn this anfeminine duty. Of course there is 
DO great danger for ue at present ; but tliea the 
slaves have just been made into voters, and the 
women seem doomed to come next The whole. 
band of learned and book-writing sisters, however, 
may atgue as they will upon public platforms and 
in Representative Halls ; we will cling to our poiv 
lor door-knobs, and scream, if we must, that wbat- 
erer future lawgivers decide, we ^vill not vote, 
no, not we; that none of thoite strong-miuded 
viragoes shall drag us out to the polls, for we are 
resolved to be genteel and lovely and domestic to 
' the lost. Let none of us despair ; Mrs. Partington 
failed to keep back the Atlantic Ocean, but the 
fault may have been in her broom. 

By the discomforts of women wo do not, tlien, 
inean their wrongs, but something far more op- 
pressive ; for the word includes all those petty 
inconveniences to which, as women, we stupidly 
submit every day of our lives, without a thought 
that they arc arbitmry and. absurd. Thoy majr 
benefit no one and trouble man}'; but inasmuch 
OS society adopts for it^ motto Po|>e*H quostionalile 
wcnls, that " Whatever is, is right," it will be a 
lor.g time before their removal can be hoped for. 

When any usage has continued for ages, human 
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nature is very apt to look upon it as a blessing. 
If, for instance, we were to inform a Turkish Sul- 
^.^^tana that her veil was an extremely inconvenient 
/^ ' and nonsensical thing, and that she had as good a ' 
right as anybody to walk out alone and look about 
her to see what she could see, we should expect 
ten delicate, henna-stained finger-nails to be lifted 
in holy horror, and two lovely, scandalized eyes 
to be rolled up in a prayer that we might be par- 
doned our utter shamelessness. But if she and 
her companions were suffered to peep out of the 
comer of their harem windows a year or two ago« 
on one of the great gala days of their court, they 
doubtless espied a beautiful lady, sole wife, they 
may have heard, of a mighty sovereign, driving off 
in public beside their own liege lord, without so 
much as a net of gossamer between her face and 
the upturned gaze of vast, turbaned crowds. To 
this day, perhaps, they are thinking it over, 
and wondering how that French empress could . . 
have behaved in such a strong-minded, audacious 
fashion. 

If Eugenie had crossed the Atlantic, instead of 
the Mediterranean, she, in her turn, would have 
been astonished at our freedom from restraint. 
The Salic law, to be sure, would have been found 
in as much force here, in a republic, as in her own 
land, and far more so tlian in queen-ruled England ; 
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but the unhampered tnannerB of our women, and 
eBpecially of our young women, would have atruck 
her with dUmay. What! young ladies to walk 
home from parties with gentleman eRcorts ; to go 
about by day in the utreets unattended, and act- 
^J^ually to aiTOgate to ihcmKolvcs the right of falling 
iX ID love, and of having something to suy about their 
^ /own marriage engagements, — preposterous I No 
/ wonder that European society finds our girls little 
short of amazons, when they carry such notions 
ito the conventional life of those old cities. We 
do not propose, however, to put them back into 
Icadiug-stringB, since it w a favorite belief of Amer- 
icans that an ounce of self-cnntrol is wortli a pound 
of external police force ; anil that to educate young 
people to a sense' of personal dignity and moral 
reBponsibilily, is better tlian to provide any 
number of lyRX-eyed duennas and tlme-eervii^ 
attendants. 

But even here in America we have reached a 
point at which we feci compelled to stop. A limit 
nubt bo put at once to this independence or the 
social heavens will certainly fall. Ilist/iry tells us 
that the advance of any nation is in direct propor- 
\tion to the elevation of its women ; but this is one 
of those general principles, those apparently harm- 
less premises, which become so dangerous when 
carried out to a strictly logical conclusion. ThoM 
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who are now looking to the future, and pointing 
to still higher heights to be attained by their sex, 
may be safely pronounced as too crazy to be lis- 
tened to. Ten to one, my dears, they wear green 
goggles and poke bonnets ; are tall and gaunt, and 
have never had a beau. Such doctrines always have 
this unpleasant effect upon their advocates. Mem. : 
Let all young female persons take notice of the 
fate that awaits them if they espouse these perni- 
cious ideas. Whenever a woman doe» not devote 
her whole time to dressing stylishly, it is proof 
positive that she is not in her right mind ; so that 
we may safely declare that the straiter the jacket 
with which she is provided^ the better will it be 
for the world at large. 

It is only after this long exordium, in which we 
have endeavored to show that the discomforts of 
which we speak have no connection with certain 
mischievous doctrines now prevalent, and to soften, 
also, the prejudices that exist against innovations 
upon custom, that we venture ta specify more par- 
ticularly the matters to which we refer. Approach- 
ing the subject thus carefully, it is our hope that 
the foundations of the social sphere may not be 
set rocking from the shock. 

The progress of ideas among Western nations 
has permitted us to lay aside the veil of our Turk- 
ish sisters ; but does any one know why it is that 
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at public entertainments and at church, ladies, 
though within doors, are expected to keep on 
their hats, and the gentlemen to remove theirs ? 
It is not an essential to modest bearing, for at an 
opera it is quite allowable to appear bonnetless, 
provided one carries upon her head the realization 
of some tonsorial artistes dream , in the shape of 
braidings, crimps, and curls. The simple doffing 
of the hat, even there, for any purpose but that of 
display is unknown to womankind. We have 
heard a brave little reformer relate, how in her 
youth she ventiu'ed to lay aside her bonnet at 
church, because wearing it for a couple of hours 
gave her severe headache ; and how the next 
morning she was waited upon by a couple of dea- 
conesses, who gravely informed her tliat such a 
thing could not be permitted, that it was a scan- 
dal to the church, and that St. Paul directly for- 
bade it If St. Paul had ever tried it himself we 
may be sure hb opinion would have been changed. 
It is so easy to point out to other dogs the advan- 
tages of being muzrJed, but when oue*8 own nose 
b to go into the wire-cage it appears quite a dif- 
ferent thing. In our public reading-rooms, where 
the sons and daughters of our citizens congregate 
to peruse the current literature of the day, the 
sons may sit with cool, uncovered heads; but 
though the daughten should remain for hours. 
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they must bear aloft their superstructures of velvet 
and straw, light or heavy, easy or uncomfortable, 
as the case may be. * Notliing but custom enjoins 
this absurdity, but its rule is so potent that only 
rare, heroic souls dare oppose it 

Again, at public entertainments we must covet 
the piivilege that gentlemen enjoy of rising be- 
tween the acts or pai-ts, and going outside the 
door for a snifif of fresh air and a turn or two in 
the passage-way for rest. The insinuations that 
a stronger refreshment is the object sought for in 
such sallies, may be set down as the malicious 
whispers of companions who are doomed for the 
whole time to hard seats and a suffocating atmos- 
phere. One of these days it may be possible for a 
lone, lorn female to start out for an evening ram- 
ble, and even to enter a concert-room on the inspi- 
ration of the moment ; but her presence there now 
must depend upon the supply of attendants, and 
implies that planning and previous arrangement 
which render sudden action impossible. In our 
present state, so much machinery must be set in 
motion in order that fair woman may venture 
abroad that she longs for such freedom as shall 
allow her to obey the vagrant impulse of the hour. 

Since modesty, like all the minor virtues, is held 

to be incumbent upon women alone, the other sex 

enjoy a monopoly of the privilege of staring, the 
6 
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enduimnce of which may be set down as a feminine 
aanojaiioe. Upon coming out of church, gentle- 
men do not oonsider their religious exercises closed 
till thej haye ranged themselves before the door, 
and required every worshipper to file before them 
for their scanning and delectation. Observant 
gnmpa congregate, likewise, at street comers, lev- 
elliDg bold glances upon each lady that passes, 
eridently considering it their proper prerogative, 
and expecting her. to drop her eyes like an angel 
and look her prettiest in return for the insolence. 
Fancy a row of women stationed along the curb- 
stone before a caucus or the stock-exchange, 
watching in silence till the crowd of men shall 
emerge and move along I 

At hotels we endure a series of petty discom- 
forts which our masculine friends never encounter. 
If t he latter have reason to mistrust th eir watches, 
a glance at the office wall tells them the hour ; if 
^id write a hasty ImeT pen and ink are 



ready at their elbow. The hotel-register spreads 
iu pages before their inquisitive eyes, and the 
news awaits them in a dozen morning papers in 
an adjoining room which is sacred to their feet. 
Now we have stopped at sundry hotels in sundry 
placet, and only once have "w'eTound a clock in a 



or a newspaper accessible to female 
guests. If t hey have idle houre . upon their hands, 
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they can spend them in taming over an advertis- 
ing album, or in gazing at blank walls. For eveiy 
little trifle that is wanted they must ring for ser- 
vants and make a commotion throughout the 
house. The same prices per day will appear upoa 
the bills; and this should secure for them the 
same privileges that are provided for other trav- 
ellers. 

In thus pointing out some of the small and 
senseless annoyances to which we now submit as 
if they were inevitable, we are not regardless of 
the many privileges that have been granted us in 
.the past few years. A remembrance of the greater 
restrictions endured in former times, both at home 
and abroad, should make us ^BC&iely thankful 
that we were no t our g randmothers, andTSmcblcrSS^ 
to wait In patience fcnT^Eelarger Ubertiea of the 
future. 
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ETEMINa PABTIES. 

A LTHOUGH woman may thialc haraelf un- 
justly excluded from any influence in the 
domuD of politics, she certainly has no reason to 
complain of tlie liberty allowed her in the one 
sphere that has been assigned as her own. If 
men take upon themselves rather coolly to frame 
the laws that shall regulate her life and her prop- 
erty, without so much as saying, " By your leave," 
they, on their part, submit to just as absolute and 
^one^ded a system of legislation when they enter 
the social world. 

Of all those arrangements that are mode by 
friends and funilioa for mutual intcrcourae and 
entertainment, woman lias tlie entire control. 
There she is absolute lawgiver \ and she holds, 
likewise, in her own bands the jxiwcr of judge 
and executive. The edicts of her empire ore 
embodied In no written code, and no herald is 
appoint«d to proclaim them ; but a knowledge 
and remembrmnce of their miuutoBt provisions are 
noM the lee* demanded of her subject*. There 
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can be no appeal from her decisions, for she xecog^ 
nizes the authority of no courts superior to her 
own. If her decrees come in conflict with a 
higher law, so much the worse for the higher 
law. In short, the unquestioning obedience of an 
eastern slave, bowing with low salams and shaded 
eyes, is required of all who would frequent her 
halls. 

If we were to judge of woman's abilities as a 
ruler by the wisdom she displays in governing this • 
narrow province, we should be driven to a conclu- 
sion not greatly to her credit. Indeed, one might 
infer that she took pleasure in setting at defiance 
all considerations of health and expediency; and 
that she framed her social regulations with a view 
of driving from her drawing-rooms aU the more 
thoughtful and conscientious of the community. 
She gives parties for the pleasure of her friends ; 
but she insists upon holding them at hours which 
honest people devote to slumber, requires her 
guests to appear in uncomfortable and hazardous 
attire, spreads before them late and indigestible 
suppers, and demands of all the strictest regard 
to ceremonial observances. When men and women 
of prudence and culture send repeated regrets, she 
laments their absence, but makes no attempt to 
obviate their objections. If they cannot join in 
my festivities without destroying health and com- 
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fortt health and comfort mast go, is the declaion 
she makes. With evciy Rcasno her mistakes are 
repeated ; for, like the Jlourbons, she learns noth- 
ing and she forgets nothing. 

In what the charm nf her late hours consists no 
one can well determine. Byron has asserted, with- 
out citing his authority, that niglit was not made 
for slamber ; and he declared, likewise, that night 
shows stars nod women in a better light ; but 
though we may admit the truth of the last asser- 
tion, we see no reason why ten o'clock is so much 
better than seven, nor why, in a ball-room, the 
attntctions of grace and loveliness should increase 
in direct ratio to the lateness rti the hour. 

It would be idle to rcoson that when the great 
light of the sun is withdrawn from the sky, and 
beast an<} bird betake themselves to rest, we have 
no right by pmloii;;cd artificial light to set at 
naught an evident dcxign of nature, and by unsea- 
sonable merriment to rob the sunny hours of the 
coming day of their usefulness and plcaiture. 
Society has made its laws without rdrcrcnco to 
reason, and it admits no authority higher tlinn its 
own. If ^me priuccss nt a foreign court should, 
for mere novelty, engi-avc u]>on the cardu for her 
neit evening fute tlmt slic would receive her 
friends from seven till nine, she would do more 
Sm the regeneration of our bshionahle world than 
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the most convincing arguments could efFeot in a 
century. When silly sheep insist on. following a 
leader through any gap in the wall, it is of no use 
to point Out to them an open gate near by. 

It must be admitted, however, that many women 
have in their natures something akin to owls and 
fire-flies. While men grow stupid and sleepy to- 
ward evening, they become brighter and more 
open-eyed, and show a propensity to flit and 
sparkle imder the light of chandeliers. Men 
nod through lectures and prayer-meetings by the 
scores, but who ever saw a woman asleep on such 
an occasion ? She may be of the weaker sex, but 
she can out-dance the stoutest partner in any ball- 
room revel, keeping up the giddy whirl till the 
small hours with unfailing spirit. We are told 
that at the ancient festivals of heathen gods, 
women held their wild orgies at midnight; and 
they still delight in the same practice. 

Then men have such a horror of the conven- 
tional attire that is demanded at these late parties 
— the fine suit, the white cravat, the kid gloves — 
that this regulation, of itself, would be sufficient 
to' deter most of them from attending. After 
a day of exhausting labor, a merchant or lawyer 
feels little inclination for the ti\sk of converting 
himself into a Beau Brummel. That ladies are 
obliged to present themselves in most elaborate 
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9mj^ and in the nights of mid«winter to don laces 
and taxletans in place of their usual warm wrap- 
pngs, may keep the older and more prudent at home ; 
bat the young and pretty see in such routs their 
golden opportunities. They know that they look 
eMpedsJlj lorely when apparently emerging from 
Tapoxons masses of tulle and garlands of roses ; 
and since to be thought beautiful and to be ad- 
mired not only ministers to their vanity, but con- 
tributes to their establishment in life, they can 
afford to deqpise no means that shall conduce Jbo 
this end. 

And it is they, their escorts and admirers, who 
fill the rooms with restless crowds that overflow 
into the halls and congregate on the stair-cases. 
In the heated atmosphere, where breathing and 
locomotion are well nigh impossible, an unoffend- 
ing individual is expected to stand for several 
mortal hours, talking small talk vivaciously to 
every one who drifts near him, concealing all 
yawns and bored expressions by a perennial smile ; 
while the chatter of a hundred tongues, the iiistle 
of silks, the swinging of doors, the confused notes 
of a distant song, the glare of the gaslight, the 
crowding and crushing, the half-understood re- 
plies, lead him to fancy himself stranded in the 
midst of some good-natured piindemonium, where 
each one is in torment, but resolved to make the 
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best of it What wonder that, after having en- 
dured in youth bis proper share of such voluntary 
martyidom, he prcfen for ever after hie quiet arm- 
chair at home, with a newspaper or friend to afford 
bim rational and instructive entertainment? 
. . But the greatest objection Ut these entertain- 
ments is that there is notliing in them distinctively 
American ; that they -reflect in no manner the i 
ideas of Hepublican institutions, but are servile ' 
copies of similar assemblies in decayed monarchies. ' 
The whole spirit with which they are imbued is, in- 
deed, dinjctly opposed to that sentiment of equality, 
that preference for isimplicity, that strict regard for 
right, which gave rise to our political existence, 
and which ought, likewise, to be reflected in our 
society. 

Man, in America, becomes by habit and educa- 
tion democratic, and not only so in principle but in 
, feeling ; but woman, trained in its social world, is , 
still aristocratic. Democracy and the republic are 
a mere sound to her: she believes, however 
vaguely, in the doctrine of caste, and would do 
her utmost to establish it in her midst If our 
government were delivered wholly into the hands 
of women of fashion and society, we should have 
a monarchy and an hereditary order of nobility 
established within a twelvemonth. The early 
mothers of the commonwealth, educated by the 
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Rerolutionarj struggle, could not but sympathize 
with the ideas on which the new government 
was built; but Martha Washington and Abigail 
Adams hare had few successors worthy to preside 
over their simple courts. It is pomp and ostenta- 
'tion, rather than simplicity, that is sought; and 
the plain, homespun suit in which Benjamin Frank- 
lin represented his country at Versailles would 
seem as much out of place in the modern par- 
lors of our own Capital as they did in the gay 
drawing-rooms of a French monarch. We still 
insist that our ministers to European courts shall 
wear, among foreign velvets, periwigs and knee- 
buckles, the plain attire of a civilian ; but their 
own wires and countrywomen appear there arrayed 
in all tlie splendors of duclicsses and queens, and 
have become notorious throughout the Continent 
for their elegance and extravagance in dress. 
' Our ruler of fashion at home, to whom we have 
intrusted tlie whole machinery of social life, cher- 
ishes in every way the ideas of effete and favored 
cloMies of the Old World. She has a true royal- 
ifft*s regard for the authority of precedent. What 
they wear and what they say determines her con- 
duct and opinions ; though who is meant by this 
denpotic they^ whose fiat in so powerful, one is too 
conftiderate to inquire. She delights to be where 
somebody else cannot come ; and the words ** se* 
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^lect," "exclusive," and "our set" have an espe- 
cial charm for her ears. In her realm, merit 
always wears the thickest satin and the finest 
broadcloth; and, far from upholding the notion 
that all men are bom free and equal, she sees only 
in wealth and birth a clear title to honor. Her 
Chinese cousins submit to having their feet bound 
and cramped from infancy, to prove that they do 
not labor, and her sisters at the South boast of 
their helplessness, and proclaim work to be fit for 
slaves ; but though she does nothing of this, she 
retains the same spirit, tempered by Northern 
energy and education. Her husband owns as 
friends worthy men among laborei*s and mechanics, 

^ but they find no admission through her doors. He 
would never dream of assuming an air of supe- 

'„ riority to his tailor or hatter, beyond their own 
s.tores ; but in her domain the woman who trims 
her bonnet or makes her dresses can never attain 
to any equality with her. It is praiseworthy, she' 
admits, for her sex to work, if they do it from 
choice ; but when they take it up from necessity, 
straightway there yawns between her and them a 
i gulf too deep to be crossed, too wide to allow her 
even to recognize their faces. Such are the rulers- 

, — narrow in ideas, slavishly obedient to foreign ' 
fashion, and ignorant of all principles of progress 
— who give laws to our feminine world ; and the , 
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iroinen whom they represent, their social consti- 
tueots, who in virtue and intelligence excel the 
women of any other land, receive without protest 
all their foolish decrees. 

If a genial and general intercourse among friends 
be not considered important, let us abandon these 
customs that are worse than absurd ; but if it be 
thought essential to the well-being and happiness 
of society that its members should meet for the 
interchange of thought and the encouragement of 
kindly feeling, let those who are fitted by educa- 
tion and position to control its action, do their 
utmost to repeal the pernicious regulations of the 
past, and strive, by influence and example, to 
establish our assemblies upon some footing con- 
sLitent with health, simplicity and democratic 
ideas. 
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XI. 



BEATJT7 AS A POWER. 



" TT 18 the first duty of every woman to be bean- 
^ tiful, and if she is not she might as well go 
and hang herself," was a remark we once heard 
£rom a facetious friend, who thus expressed in 
plain terms what has ever been the accepted creed. 
In life women are supposed to play the same part 
that flowers do in the natural- world ; they have 
always been told that their proper object is to em- 
bellish and to please. The common use of the 
epithet fair, to designate the female sex, proves 
this to be the distinguishing trait. Is she pretty ? 
is the first question asked concerning any one of 
Eve^s daughters ; Is he smart? is the query con- 
cerning a man. In short, woman is chiefly valued 
as a physical being ; and upon personal charms 
her influence is made to depend. It is the Helens 
of history who stir up long wars and make enemies 
of nations; it is the Recamiers of our modem 
world who gather to themselves the flattering 
homage of genius, wealth, and power. No other 
qualities, however brilliant, have ever atoned for 
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the lack of this potent dower of Ijeftuty. Madtune 
De Stac), at the height of her illustrioiu fhme^ 
would gladly have surrendered all her gifts to 
have called this one her own. 

Man is not vholly independent of such graces 
of penoo in himself, but tliej are hj no means 
Tital to his success. If he bos aliUity and ambi- 
tion, not even jtositiTe deformity con seriously 
hinder his advance ; for the favor of 'woman, in 
whose nght alone his personal traits would be im- 
portant, has very little influence upon his business 
or professional career. With her the case is differ- 
ent. Her rise and recognition in the social world, 
where all her triumphs must be sought, depend 
so entirely upon the preferences of the other sex, 
that it is only by becoming beautiful in their eyes 
that she can hope to reign and to shine throughout 
life. If she has been bom hopeleiwly plain and 
unattractive, she comes early to understand that 
the honors and attentions she longs for cnn never 
be hen. 

All this arises from the fact that to man alone 
has hitJierto been given the shaping of society and 
the moulding of thought. If woman from the 
start had had the control of governments, the 
making of history, and the writing of literature, 
we should have had juat the opposite result. It is 
aatonl that a handsome man should please her 
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more than a pretty woman ; and if hers had been 
the power to enforce her tastes, we should find 
the beauty of men regarded as their distinguishing 
glory. She would have given it influence in her 
affairs and celebrated it in her poems ; while her 
own sex would have been valued chiefly for men- • 
tal and moral qualities which might render them 
useful in tlie places they should fill. The writings 
of our male poets abound in portraits of fair women, 
in stanzas to Blanche and Claribel, to Laura and 
Beatrice, extolling their silken tresses, their grace- 
ful forms and pencilled brows. Why is it that we 
do not find in the works of our poetesses similar 
verses in praise of James and Maurice, odes 
to Henry and Hiram, and touching sonnets on 
Michael's moustache and William's flowing beard ? 
Simply because men, having the power, have made 
it the fashion, in literature and everywhere else, 
to extol the beauty of women alone ; and their 
sister bards, coming later into the kingdom, havia 
copied the models that they found before them. 

But the standard of female beauty which has 
been thus accepted, and to which all must strive V 
to confoiTu, is a false and unnatural one ; so that 
serious evils are the result of iU adoption. If a 
healthy, hearty, generously developed being, of 
steady nerves and bounding spirits, were the re- 
ceived ideal, the tyranny which should compel the 
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to attain it, if possible, would lead directly to 
their own physical improvement and to that of the 
"^m^A race. But it is made to consist in qualities the 
» V^v Tery opposite of this. The familiar heroines of 
^ \onr books, particularly if described by masculine 
pens, are petite and fragile, with lily fingers and 
taper waists ; . and they are supposed to subsist on 
* ^ air and moonlight, and nerer to commit the unpar- 
^ ^ donable sin of- eating in the presence of man. 
Longfellow, Tennyson, and the whole tuneful 
thxong, immortalize the maidens of their verse as 
slender and wand-like, with a step so light that 
the flowers scarcely nod beneath it. Evidently, 
fine constitutions, strength of muscle, and hearty 
appetites, are becoming only in washerwomen and 
amazons. A sweet-tempered dyspeptic, a little 
too spiritual for this world and a little too material 
for the next, and who, therefore, seems always 
' hovering between the two, is the accepted type of 
female loveliness. No wonder, then, that board- 
ing schools hold the tradition that it is interesting 
to be pale and languishing and consumptive ; that 
the Venus of Milo spoiled her form by not wearing 
stays in her youth, and that IIcbe*s complexion- 
would have been greatly improved by a judicious 
course of slate pencils and pickles. 

It is true that men of sense at the present day 
« disclaim any such opinions, and call women deluded 
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when they fancy that wasp-like forms are admired ; 
but these are the ideas that their own authors 
have expressed in the novels and poems from 
which our girls derive the greater part* of their 
information concerning the opinions of the world 
at large. And this absurd ideal is still reflected ' 
in the conversation of young men, whose favor 
must chiefly be sought. 

Either sex will, naturally, admire most the 
veiy qualities it does not possess ; and this unrea^ 
soning masculine preference for what is delicate 
and ethereal has led to our present perverted taste, 
and is to blame for the wilful disregard of health 
which it has induced. Men complain that wo- 
men's favorite heroes, as they describe them in 
their books, are merely coarse and strong and bru- 
tal, with no more culture and rcflnement than are 
to be found in grooms and hostlers. Because this 
is so, their critics do not, however, endeavor to 
become such ; they dismiss the portraiture with 
the sneer it deserves, as merely an exaggeration 
of what woman herself has not. But their own 
equally false conception of beauty is set up with- 
out protest as a standard to be attained, because 
women have no choice but to please and humor 
them. 

The physical discomforts that women have sub- 
mitted to, and still submit to, in order to make 
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tltemselvefl acceptable according to these perverted 
notions, are Buch as men con never know nor im- 
agine. Since smnll woiats are desirable, tbfiy com- 
press their lungs onder corsets and tight dresses, 
so that with eveT7 breath tlicy are conncious of lig- 
atures and restraint. The couplet that ** March 
winds and April sun make linens white, but maid- 
ens brown," is stamped upon girlish minds at the 
same time with the ten commandments, and much 
more impressively ; and since " it is not pretty in 
gells to be brown," as Maggie Tulliver found to 
lier sorrow, tlicy wrap themselves up in thick veils 
during the spring months, and only behold the 
outer world through a dense medium of green 
barege. What would induce any man to envelop 
bin face and head in one of these coverings \veek 
after week, whenever ho went out of the house, 
even though he knew tlutt nitliout it tan and 
freckles must be liisapiwintcd lot? On what con- 
sideration would he submit for an hour to the 
masks of spotted laco by which our beauties enhance 
the effect of eyes and brow, even if his sight were 
not to be impaired by the flicker of their block cm- 
broideries 7 Their wearers enjoy them no more than " 
be would ; but he has made fairness of complexion 
BO precious to a girl starting in life that she must 
possess it at any hazard. Long tresses being also 
doclared a glorjr to woman, she heaps upon her 
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head such a mass of heavy, cumbersome braids, 
and skewers them on with such a weight of metal 
hair-pins, that, enslaved by this fashion, she can 
dream of Heaven only as a place where it will be 
permitted her to wear short hair. 

Reflecting upon these and all other absurdities 
into which our sex are led by the false standard of 
beauty that prevails, we can only paraphrase the 
apostrophe of Madame Roland, and exclaim : O 
Beauty, Beauty, how many crimes are committed 
in thy name I 
I The increasing sentiment in favor of allowing 

^ woman greater liberty of action and better oppor- 
i tunities for self-advancement, tends to lessen her 
dependence upon the favor of men, and tl^erefore 
promises to open a new era to plain womankind. ^ 
Heretofore they have been only the beggars at 
life's feast. Beauties have held the world at their 
feet, ruling solely by the divine riglit of loveliness ; 
they have sipped the sparkling wine, while their 
ugly sisters have had bitter dregs for their portion. 
But at length, after six thousand years, both are 1 
growing heartily tired of playing the role of a / 
merely physical being, valued only for the external I 
charms which Nature confers. The beauties arer^ 
sick of their nauseous flatteries ; the plain sisters 
are tired of their dark comers and dry crusts. 
They propose that hereafter it shall be propitious 
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far a girl to be bom under otiier planets tb.in tiiitt 
of VcnuB ; and Uiat she bKuII find a more dirt-ct 
and honest way to influence und weallh than 
tliroiijjh mn™e!i and cnsmeties, ti^'ht lacing and 
nujicaaary Buiiletf. 'i'ii«n, wlien tJiti uaaUnn^tive 
maiden shall cease to weep bitter tears over a 
bopeleu lot, and shall dare to preserve her health 
and comfort despite false sentiments that may be 
cherished, man will lose, perhaps, a subservient 
flatterer, but he will gain a more efficient friend ; 
and the world will behold a nobler, grander type 
of woman than our present tyrannical customs 
have allowed us to see. 

But because this new era of enlarged opportu- 
nity for women is to crown oilier heads than those - 
made beautiful by birth, it need not be feared that 
we shall be delivt're<l over to a reign of uj^lincss 
and deformity. Nature will probably send us just 
•s many bewildering eyes and ruby lips, just as 
many shapely forms and goidin locks ; and when 
' those who are not blessed with thcKO gifts allow 
themselves to become stronger and happier, by 
discarding our present mischievous moclels, they 
cannot but grow prettier anil more agreeable. Be- 
cause they are to become intelligeut, active, and 
ambitions, it does not follow that they will delight 
io making guys of themselves. Men possess these 
qualitica, and yet maintain sufficient regatd for a 
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decent exterior. Women are naturallj more sen* 
sitive to appearances ; and they must alwayb desire 
to become pleasant objects to the sight, not, per- 
haps, after any prevailing fashion, but according 
to the eternjil principles of taste. Lovely women, 
whatever msiy be said, never find truer admiration 
or more reverent homage than that rendered them-. 
by their own sex ; and this innate love of beauty / 
for its own sake will always keep them the guard- 
ians of the proprieties of life. We may well sus- 
pect the thoroughness of culture and the balance 
of mind of any one who deems that she is allowed, 
by talents and acquirements, to make herself repul- 
sive in dress or in manners. Our Creator has 
thought it best to adorn the earth with roses and 
lilies and delicate vines ; and it is certainly the 
duty of His children to make themselves as fair as 
possible, that the unsightly objects of the world 
need not be unnecessarily increased. 

But the highest ideal of beauty will demand 
something more than the mere external and super- 
ficial. In youth, we think chiefly of the complex- 
ion, the color of the hair and eyes ; afterward, we 
appreciate the perfections of shape and contour, 
the regularity of features and the symmetry of 
form ; then, the fascinations of carriage and man- 
ners, and tones of the voice ; finally, the impress 
of a sweet or noble character gives its last and 
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crowning finish to what Nature had mado so fair. 
Such beautj, full and harmonious, is but the ex- 
pression of a comely, well-trained body, cultivated 
mind, and loving heart. It is never to be sought 
for in itself ; where favor has not been denied at 
birth, it results incidentally from the fulfilment of 
the rarious duties of life. Practising the virtues 
that health, temperance, and cleanliness require, 
insures a fine physique ; the training of the intel- 
lect and the culture of Christian graces irradiate 
the face with that light which comes only from the 
inner loveliness of mind and soul. Such beauty 
will only increase as years roll by, rendering its 
possessor more attractive in mob-caps and gray 
curls than she has ever been in the first flush of 
her youth. 
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XII. 



GHABITABLE FAIBS. 



•^ I "HE gi-eat fairs held by women in all our cities 
during the past few years have become such a 
recognized and important feature of our social life, 
that any picture of woman's work, to be complete, 
must give them special mention. They are the 
means which she has chosen for providing herself 
with those supplies of money without which her 
beloved charities would soon come to an end. 

Fairs, then, may be described as the feminine 
mode of paying corporate debts. When men asso- 
ciated together in any enterprise are unable to 
meet their liabilities, they have nothing to do but 
to close up business for lack of funds, declare a 
failure, and abandon every thing to creditors; 
when women find their projects drifting into the 
same strait, they inaugurate a fixir. It is their last 
resort for getting out of a financial fix ; and they 
carry the matter through with the energy and des- 
perate resolve of those who have found their last 
ditch and yet meditate no surrender. Whether 
they have a hospital to provide for, an industrial 
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•chool to establish, or a society to support for 
sending parasols to the Hindoos, the motto wrought 
into their empty purses is, ** Never say die." 

After maintaining a vast army for three years 
in the field, the nation may think itself nearly 
bankrupt, and may see no way for supplying its 
sick and wounded with comforts; but women, 
declaring that it ought to be done, pitch gay 
booths in the heart of eveiy metropolis, and draw 
in over their confused counters not thousands of 
dollars, nor hundreds of thousands, but millions, 
from that same depleted, bankrupt nation. And 
in dull times of peace, when trade is stagnant, and 
the pew-holders of a church vote, in solemn coun- 
cil, that their place of worsliip must wait for its 
new furnishings till more prosperous days, the 
women shake their heads with a knowing air, 
whisper together, and straightway announce that, 
in spite of the vote, fresh paint is to adorn the pil- 
lared arches, new carpets make the aisles luxuri- 
ous to the feet of dainty worsliippers, and unworn 
velvet replace the battered cushions of the desk. 
Or, if it be a wheezy old organ that jars on their 
sensitive nerves, they decree that a new instru- 
ment shall lift sonorous pipes behind the tuneful 
choir, and roll a tide of thunderous harmony along 
the trembling roof. The men assent, but oon- 
nder it their duty to look grave, and to throw out 
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vague forebodings as to the results, until the 
closing day of a successful fair brings in the last 
hundreds that were promised, and leaves a surplus 
on hand for the Sunday-school library. Then the 
victors claim their right to look triiunphant and 
self-satisfied ; for though, in the end, it all came 
out of masciJine pockets, the owners of the pock- 
ets declared that it could not be obtained, and 
these adroit managers have proved that it could. 

Of course women know of but one way to get 
money, and that is by wheedling. Their own 
individual supplies sire procured in this manner; 
and it is not strange that they make it the basis of 
that extemporized shop-keeping which they call a 
fair. A sale of fancy articles is the ostensible 
means by which their funds are to be replenished ; 
but all their trifles of needlework, art, and vertu 
are only graceful pretexts to render the work of 
coaxing and compelling more agreeable. 

The wares that are provided for a speedy home 

consumption are by no means such as the world 

seems to be in need of. The elaborate nothings, 

the gewgaws, the delicate fancy-work, fabricated 

for the cause by dainty fingers, seem devised for 

imaginary wants; and considering the durability 

of pin-cushions, tidies, and toilet-mats, and the 

vast quantities which are distributed at eveiy such 

sale, one may well wonder where a fresh supply is 
7 J 
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to find its demand. But it is really of little con- 
sequence whether these things are wanted or not ; 
the crowds are bound to purchase whatever tlie 
vender has to offer. Articles are not made to suit 
y customerst but customers are procured to suit 
articles. 

The fair captors are sure of their victims when 
once they get them within their influence. A man 
may resist a highway robber who puts a pistol to 
his head with a rough demand to stand and de- 
liver; but when the little land-pirate has a haze 
of golden hair, and eyes of heaven*8 own blue, 
when she smiles entrancingly, and holds out a bon- 
lK)n while demanding imperatively your money or 
your life, there is nothing left but to obey in gal- 
lant style. You have walked into her parlor, like 
a foolish fly, only that she might spin her web 
around you and draw out the life-blood of your 
pockets, under the gleam of the gaslights, where 
she has swung her silvciy nets. After a few sad 
experiences at tlie pretty booths that lino the vast 
hall, you think to escape all harm by steering 
clear, on every side, of that dangerous coast, where, 
under arches of bunting and evergreen, sit the row 
of sirens who would fain lure you to destruction. 
But, cruising gaily about, you come upon runners 
and agents of tlie great sales that are in progress, 
whose business it is to go up and down seeking 
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Avhom they may devour; and these button-hole, 
cajole, and flatter you, beg enthusiasticallj and 
implore delightfully, till you surrender to them 
the last ragged greenback left crumpled in the 
comer of your porte-monnaie. Then, as you re- 
flect that from nothing, nothing can come, for 
the first time a sense of sweet' security possesses 
you. Until this happy point is reached, you feel 
that, to all the eyes around, you present the ap- 
pearance of a walking pocket-book; and the at- 
tractiveness of such a character renders every step 
a peril. 

Tlie sale of articles is only one method by which 
money is to be coined in this greedy mart ; all arts, 
callings, and professions are to contribute their 
means of profit. When you have bought all the 
goods you can carry, you may be led to appease 
your hunger at an imj)roviscd restaurant, where 
sloppy oystcra, cold tea, and curdled milk aro 
seiTcd to you by white-fingered waiting-maids, at 
romantic prices. Then you are tempted into 
divers entertainments, — to gaze upon lovely tab- 
leaux, to listen to a miniature dmma, or to assist 
at a petty concert. Or you start in a railroad for 
the moon, try your luck in a dry fish-pond, drop a 
bucket into Rebecca's well, call for a letter said to 
await you at the post-office, and allow yourself to 
be sold, before admuing friends, in some gallei^ 
of art. 
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When the feminine brain has been racked so 
thoroughly to invent and carry out these devices, 
the masculine pocket is in honor bound to patronize 
them. The managers of the enterprise declare 
that they mean to fleece you, by their array of 
means and appliances, and you signify your will- 
ingness to be fleeced when you enter. You have 
put your foot into a money-trap, and, of course, 
must expect it to spring. Why you came there 
you scarcely know, except it be from that delight 
in skimming upon the edge of danger, which leads 
the moth to wheel nearer and nearer the candle*s 
flame, till he drops writhing beneath. Perhaps 
you fancied when you entered that you were a 
free agent ; but you see now why the Parcie are 
represented as women. It is a reign of terror 
which surrounds you ; where you cannot find it in 
your heart to cry out upon your oppressor, even 
when buttoning up your pocket and sidling off 
within hearing of a policeman. 

But here policemen would be as powerless to 
maintain a decent respect for law as they are 
within the palings of Harvard College. Such 
. scenes of transient trafiic claim the privilege of 
setting all common laws at defiance. The mor- 
ality displayed in our great charitable fairs would 
disgrmoe the dealings of any set of unprincipled 
sharpers or cunning vagabonds in the world. The 
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women who conduct tbem are themsolves strictly 
upright and honest ; but, in their utter ignorance 
of tlie laws of trade, they ignore the existence of 
such a thing as business honor ; and they proceed 
to conduct a monster market, without any experi- 
ence in the disposing of their wares, or any idea 
that right and justice should be considered in their 
bargains. They mix charity and traffic, giving 
and buying, so closely together, that a customer is 
not sure whether he is to consider himself as 
egregiously swindled, or as made benevolent 
against his will. Provided the object be good 
and pmiseworthy, tlieso zealous shopkeepers have 
no compunctions as to measures adopted. Whether 
they beg, borrow, or steal, it makes little difference, 
since the resulting funds are devoted to the church, 
tlie hospital and the school. The doctrine of tho 
Jesuits, that tho end justifies the means, has ever 
been condemned as dangerous and wicked by other 
sects ; but it is precisely the one which the man- 
agers of these fairs act upon, and which they 
have not the shame to conceal. The Spanish 
Inquisition was a horrible thing, they will admit, 
without suspecting that the logic which upheld 
that, is the very same they employ to justify their 
deeds in Charity's behalf. 

It is a disgrace to our churches, that, while civil 
governments prohibit all games of chance, as both 
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intrinsically immoral and subversive of honest 
industry, and no citizens dare engage in them 
for fear of the State Police, the members of our 
religious societies commit those bodies to a defiance 
of the law and an open support of lotteries and 
gambling, under the hypocritical dcsiguations of 
raf&ing and voting. To ask exorbitant prices for- 
articles, and return no change to the purchaser; 
to inaugurate all possible games of chance, and in- 
duce law-abiding people to take part ; to condemn 
plajrs and operas for theatres, and then introduce 
them upon their own l>oanl8; — in short, to win 
money by any device, provided it be done by res- 
pectable people and for a good cause, is the un- 
gracious look which these well-meant efforts wear 
to lookers-on. But we must sell our large articles, 
they will tell us, and there is no way but by 
raffling. Very well ; we should like our neigh- 
bor's silver plate : suppose we steal it, and defend 
ourselves by decLiring that in no other manner 
could it be obtained. Charities that arc upheld by 
illegal and immoral practices have a questionable 
foundation. It is true that the old adage, ** Be 
just before you are generous," is a very inconven- 
ient one to follow sometimes; but we doubt the 
propriety of varjing its injunctibns, and reading 
it: Be charitable before you are honest 

The blame of conducting fairs in this way is 
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due, we must admit, to tlie women. Gentlemea 
who assist them do so gallantly and blindly, 
abandoning all right to private judgment wh^n 
they enter their service. That their fair captains 
never suspect themselves of wrong-doing is be- 
cause they know their aim to be entirely unselfish, 
and plainly for the benefit of a noble cause. If a 
new oi-gan is to add its mighty volume of sound 
to the tune of hymn and psalm, it cannot matter 
how they raise the wind ; if new breadths of Kid- 
derminster are to stretch adown tlie chapel aisles, 
no one need ask by what device they brought 
down the dust. 

It is true that men reared in the same way as 
women, with no knowledge of the obligations of 
trade, or of their own moral duties as citizens, 
would act in the same manner, provided they 
possessed the same active benevolence; but, for 
all that, the evil is one which honest minds must 
condemn, and hope to see abandoned by those 
whose duty should be rather to cultivate a respect 
for civil laws and common rectitude. 

The one principle of political economy which 
women thoroughly understand is the unpopularity 
of direct taxation, and the expediency of obtaining 
by circuitous means what cannot be enforced as an 
obligation. Yet one cannot contemplate the vast 
machinery of our modem fairs without regret that 
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such an expenditure of time and strength should 
be necessary to induce people to be charitable to 
the poor and obliging to their friends. When 
the community see that a company of ladies are 
resolved to abstract a g^ven sum of money from 
their purses, by fair means or foul, and when they 
know by experience that they will do it, why can- 
not they sare their wives and sisters all this pre- 
paratoiy labor and anxiety, this wheedling and 
mancBuvring, this immodest, persistent begging, 
this neglect of daily duties, this inheritance of 
coughs and colds, by deliberately walking up to 
the treasurer at the outset and paying over their 
proper, individual assessment ? Why not imitate 
the example of Captain Scott*s philosophic coon,^ 
which dropped from the tree, exclaiming, ** Don't 
fire I I will come down.** 
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in^ASHION — the berated tyrant, who leads oup 
^ fine ladies, for the most part, such a terrible 
life — has certainly been indulging of late years in 
one sensible whim. She says to her jaded votaries 
when the bright June days come round, ** Let us 
put an end to this for a while. Turn the key on 
your gay drawing-rooms, and fly with me from 
dusty streets into Nature's halls. We will have 
revelries, perhaps ; but they shall be with the soft 
heavens above us, and leagues of green meadows, 
or the blue sea, at our feet." 

And so they flit to other scenes ; and a glorious 

time they have of it there, if we are to believe their 

reports. When listening to the greetings of friends 

at early autunjn, after their return to city homes, 

one is struck with the universal tone of satisfac- 

: tion in which they refer to their summer wander- 

t ings. No one confesses to a disappointment. 

) That class of people who, whatever they do, 

always regret that they had not done something 
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differe&U Beem, for once, to have made just the right 
choice. IVavellera from the forest region confess, 
when closely questioned, to a long batUe with 
black flies, and admit they kept the enemy at bay 
by masking their faces with a coating of tar, but 
this appears in no way to have lessened their en- 
joyment; dwellers by the ocean have sat wrapped 
in shawls all the chilly summer, but they come 
back enthusiastic over the seaside ; sojourners 
from inland farm-houses long for good food and 
comfortable beds once more, but in the same breath 
lament that the beginning of the children's schools 
would not permit them to remain and watch the 
autumn foliage grow crimson under October skies. 

And in all this there is perfect sincerity. The 
inhabitants of our cities are becoming a mignitoty 
face in summer, not merely because it is fashion- 
'able to betake themselves to the country at this 
season, but because they find in it solid delight. 
Nature has not lost for them her sweet attraction ; 
nor have the increasing luxuries of their homes 
rendered them insensible to the charms of a free 
and simple life. In out-of-door rambles they have 
found a pleasure, compared with which parlor- 
sport* and winter-routs are insipid. This is » 
hopeful sign, whatever paterfamiliat, contemplat- 
ing bis shrunken pockets, may think. 

But we must except from our orowd of oontent«d 
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faces the greater number of those who retnm from 
gay pleaauTiDg at the centres of bshion. The fre> 
quenters of such reBorta, as we have noticed, 
are mostly young ladies, with their elderly oom> 
panioDS ; and whether we see them there in the 
whirl of their wildest dissipation, or after they 
have resumed tlieir life at home, they appear to be 
ill at ease. They luiTe tlic air of looking for some- 
thing they never find. When we discover another 
fact, that at such places there is always a scajcitrf 
of gentlemen, we sutipect the cause of the discon- 
tent. The giddy belles have come for attentioDB* 
and have found tliem not. What becomes of the 
young men in summer, must be as puEzliBff a . 
question to them, as what becomes of the flies in 
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sweetness of their fresh apparel on the desert ftir, 
passes their compreliension. They believe fully in 
the all-engrossing interest of clothes ; and they sup- 
pose that every one else does, as a matter of course. 
But the young men, giving no note of warning, 
set out each year, vriih knnpsiick and alpenstock, 
toirard the' Maine wood^, the Rocky Mountains, 
or the shores of the Great Lakes ; and each year 
the pretty maidens all forlorn spread their four 
toilettes a day on heau-forsakcn piazzas at Long 
Branch, or drive their liigh-s topping spans along 
the roads at Newport, with no gallant to gallop 
bciiide their carriagc-iloi>r8 ; and tlicn, after it all, 
they come liome with rumpled finery and a dread- 
ful disfigurement of tan, as tlie sole trophies of 
their summer campaign. Of course they are dis- 
a])|>ointcd ; who would not be, when he had put 
out his best card and lost? Not only have they 
won no admirer; they have gained neither health, 
rest, nor a feast of Nature *s joys. 

Probably no hotter, more uncomfortable abiding- 
place is to be found on any flat sand-plain of the 
round globe than Saratoga ; and yet all fashionable 
womankind are pleased to close tlieir luxurious 
(Kilaces overlooking tlie breezy slices of our city 
parks and gardens, that they may hasten thither 
and suffocate for weeks in narrow attic chambers. 
Do they have any regrets for the lovely sights 
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they are leaving, when they take a parting glance 
from their windows? Cool breezes are stealing 
up the broad streets from the waves of a brimming 
bay behind ; before them, the lawns are green and 
freslily shaven, the clumps of shrubbery fragrant 
with bloom ; gay verbenas cluster in the parterres ; 
jets of sparkling diamonds leap and fall into trou- 
bled basins ; fairy boats sail a placid lake ; stately 
swans glide under a buttressed bridge ; and high 
abovQ them, on his granite pedestal, the beloved 
warrior rides gaily toward the sunset. A circle 
of wind-blown tree-tops skirts the lovely scene, and 
in the distance an amber-hued dome rises serenely 
against the azure sky. Or, if it be evening, dis- 
tant music steals up to the window and floats fit- 
fully by ; and along the moonlit walks young lovers 
saunter, trailing black shadows on the bright, hard 
pavement. Is it Marius and Coscttc, met in the 
Luxembourg gardens ? But this is to be seen from 
a city street, and no one would think of looking 
there for beauty and romance in midsummer ; and 
80 the curtains go down, the cool, palatial rooms 
are given over to flitting moths, and the bright 
eyes depart, not to dim forest glades, but to heat 
and crowds and weariness. 

Though the followers of fashion may prefer vast 
hotels and famous watering-places, it is not in 
such resorts that the really refined and intellectual 
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people of our cities are to be found. They do not 
need to rush among staring strangers to display 
their fine apparel and attract admiring attention. 
Change to them means retirement to some moun- 
tain-village or fair river-valley, where, in quiet, 
well-ordered farm-houses, they may find freedom 
from conventional restraints. 

Gre^t benefits cannot but arise from the ming- 
ling of such families with the inliabitnnts of coun- 
txy towns ; and it is difiicult to determine which 
party has the advantage. On the one hand, the 
gain to the farmer is direct and practical. It fur- 
nishes him a market at his own table for the prod- 
uce of his fields. The wife, by her extra labor, 
secures the means for replenishing her wardrobe 
and adding to the comforts of her home, — two 
objects always uppermost in a housekeeper's 
mind. If she has sometliing to spare for her daugh- 
ter's attire, tlie latter will prize it the more that 
slie has learned how to cut and adorn it after the 
latest mode. 

A certain amount of intelligence is difi'used 
throughout remote villages by this influx of sum- 
mer visitors. Tliey bring with them, to their tran- 
sient homes, their literature, their culture, their 
smooth, considerate manners ; and something of 
all this is transmitted by contact. A certain county 
in New Ilampshiref once the stronghold of ignor- 
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once, is now claimed to be one of the most enlight- 
ened in the State ; and this change is attributed 
solely to the numbers of educated trayellers whom 
its fine scenery has drawn thither during the past 
twenty years. 

By this means, the prejudices natmrally existing 
between town and country are, in a great meosuref 
removed. The farmer loves no less his sterling 
independence, and his frank, ready words ; but he 
sees that they may exist in others with neither 
rudeness of accent nor bluntness of speech. The 
strangers find that while their host lacks the 
graces of polite society, he yet preserves under his 
rough exterior a heart warmer and truer, a nature 
more generous, a life more pure and right-seek- 
ing, than are often met with in their drawing- 
rooms at home. They learn, also, to respect his 
wisdom in common matters, and his thorough 
acquaintance with all the objects about him ; and 
to envy the keen alertness of the senses through 
which this knowledge has been derived. Country 
people learn almost every thing from observation ; 
city people from books. Urchins from the crowded 
sidewalks are none the worse for escaping from 
grammar-schools awhile, and gaining an entirely 
new range of facts in an entirely new way. Though 
the new playmates may shock them by their strange 
pronunciation of the commonest words, and may 
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be innocent of- ooUon, neckties, and oUicr super- 
fiuitiee of dress, tbcy find tlicm to.be prime fellows 
for scouring the woods and the fields. It is from 
them the; ascertain under what slues tlicy must 
bait for pickerel, how to toll good beechnuts at a 
glance, and what ia the best way of killing a snake. 
They will no longer have vague ideas tlmt cucum- 
ben grow in slices, and potatoes dangle from the 
tops of the plants. 

These benefits of increased means, intelligence, 
and courteous consideration for othcTs, the towns- 
people may obtain ; ond tlic city families acquire 
greater practical knowledge, a regard for sturdy 
Tirtucs, and a delightful sense of freedom from 
restraint and from hoiuchold cares. Tliis, too, 
with no mention of the great boon of health, 
which they eliielly sought, and which has come 
.to them in the fresh brecics and unstinted iiun- 
ligbU 

Probably few of us ever think what wo should 
lose if this yearly access to fichls nud woods were 
denied us. Some adventurous thinkcn, peering 
far into the future, have prophesied a time that 
they say must aurvly come, when the towns atid 
settlements on our little planet shall so iucrcaso 
and extend that they must meet each other, and 
the whole world bccomo one vast city. I'ckin, 
t, and New York will be held aa ita different 
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ward«, separated \>y sciw and riven. Of ooune, 
then, not a rcspcctalilo forest, macli less a vnlder> 
ness, cnn Ik; had for love or money. Like the 
crowded Cliiiicso, we gliall afford gardciu only od 
the roofs of our liouseu ; and poor relations most 
live in the rivcre on rafts. Then tho earth will 
have no dark corneni, no untrodden xt-nstcs, uo 
terrae ineognitae, to lose its Dr. Livingstones in. 
Poor Thoreau I We hope his perturbed spirit may 
never be «nffcrcd to viuit iis in those d.tys, but tlmt 
he, and bis friL-nd Mr. Ix), may wander for ever in 
the spacious huuliug grounds and blazed forests of 
some unpeopled sphere. Explorers and land-dis- 
eovercrs will Hud tlienmelves completely out of 
business. Even our Adiroudacks will become the 
metroiKtlitau home of a mec of Sybarites ; in whoso 
lilemlDre shall loom up the dim tradition of a stal- 
wart hero named Murray, with his bntve band of 
followons; and the story of their adventures in 
the wilderness will bo regarded as tho doubtful 
talcs of a mytliological age. 

But some time before tlio crowd, which these 
prophets foretell, shall become so dense, we may 
be sure that the spirit of materialism will shelve 
off tho sides of the Rocky Mountains into vine- 
tcrroecs ; tlmt tho Dismal Swamp will be con- 
verted into a craiiben-y pasture ; and that even 
Sahara itself, by means of a judicious admixture of 
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clay-loom and chemical fertilizers, and a wonderful 
■j-atcm of irrigation, will become one vast grain- 
field, rolling np to the very idioiildirrs of tlto Moun- 
tains of tlio Kloon. Wo fancy, however, — nnd it is 
a chcoring thought, — tliat within the Arctic Cir- 
clo silence antl solitudu must ho preserved, long 
after the temperate loncs nro n hive of humanity. 
Some live Yankee in the dim future ma/ succeed 
in training ttojis upon the North Pole, and may 
make a Cunnrd lino of steamers pay upon the 
open Polnr Sea ; hut it will ho after Alaska has 
become a hanging<gunlon. 

Tlic proitpcct thus held out to us ia hy no 
means a plvoMant one. We jwor mortals Avho 
liavc uer^'i-s, and who like elbow-room, may rejoice 
that we arc not to be in our dctieendants' shoes. 
Sca»idi-rcsorts nnd liotcls at the Springe muKt still 
lie acocitsihle ; hut whi\t will the people do who 
long for an entire change of »criie, and a taKte of 
nrage wildncws? Will they t;ike their summer- 
trip through Orecnlnud, to the region of glaciers 
and ii-e-fii'lds, and there live in perpetual daylight, 
with the great sun alwayn Miiliug i-ound mid round 
over their beads, never giving Ihcm a sunset for 
rariely, nor any way to determine when it is hed- 
time? Will the young women leani to steer ice- 
bergs, and the young men to shoot wulnisea and 
polar beats ? and will theae lost mortals flirt cruelly 
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with pretty little Esquimaux at the doors of their 
fur-huts, inviting them out on a bright, sunny 
night to tiy their new sledge and tandem-team of 
reindeers, with a supper of boiled blubber on the 
way? Or will our successors discover aerial and 
spacial navigation, and keep summer-villas in the 
moon? We can almost see the squads of happy 
girls, on a coolish morning, sitting around the 
burnt-out craters of that now empty .planet, tlieir 
muslin robes trailing adown the rough slope, and 
their jewelled fingers spread out over the warm, 
hollow summits. We may be sure they will all 
have telescopes of a wondrous power, compared 
with which Lord Ross's is a baby ; and that they 
will do their best to find out what the stay-at-home 
clubs are about on moony nights. 

Well, well, the war-whoop may die out from our 
land, but it is a long day yet, thank fortime, before 
forests aud prairies shall be no more. 
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A SOJOmtH IN ABOADT. 

TTTUEN the onuunental young lady leaves her 
** citjr home to indulge for a. while in the 
■weete of ft cooDtry life, she is in a ^r way to 
itady one phase of American society hitherto un- 
known to her, and to learn from it a few prosnio 
truths. Poets and romancers Huve made her famil- 
iar with the scenery of their pastorals ; and though 
•he bos DO hope of finding the hill-sidea of her new 
resort sprinkled with coy little BhepherdcMCs, who 
sit with crooks and garlanded huts amid flocks of 
sleepy sheep, while love-sick swnins blow oaten 
pipes at their feet, yet she does fancy that some- 
thing not altogether alien to the pretty, idyllic 
existence that -has got into books will be possible 
to her there. 

After a few weeks she will realize that nowhere 
are the bard, bore facts of material life so squarely 
faced ss in our own country towns, where not only 
the beauty of poetry and art, but even the charms 
of Nature herself, find little or no recognition. 
Sbo will loam, too, that between her own ocoupa- 
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lion and amusements and those of her conntiy 
sisters there is scarcely more correspondence than 
if she had been bom on the opposite side of the 

globe. 

These thoughts could not but arise when my 
friend Madge came in this morning to bid us 
good-by. She is off to-day for her summer cam- 
paign ; this time neither to the sea-side, the Springs, 
nor the White Hills, but to an old-fashioned farm- 
house somewhere in Vermont. The town is 
charming and retired, she tells me; the house a 
roomy old mansion, neat and quiet, and embow- 
ered under great elms ; and the family an inde- 
pendent farmer and wife, who never had a boarder 
before, and who consent to take her only as a 
favor. It promises a novel existence to this city 
maiden, who has spent her summer days among 
the crowds at fashionable watering-places ; and she 
is enchanted at the prospect of so complete a 
change. 

In a burst of friendly confidence, she declared 
herself sick of the world, — this poor little nun, 
just turned of eighteen, and as fine a butterfly as 
one would wish to see. Great hotels have become 
to her stupid abodes, where there is nothing to be 
done, from morning till night, but to dress, and 
eat, and diift about the piazzas. Flirting — to 
which, I grieve to say, she is not averse — she 
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asserts to be impossible in such places, for there is 
not a young man to be met there nowadays, at 
least nolxxly worth killing. And so it is that she 
decides to turn her back upon all vain pomps and 
vanities, and betake herself to utter seclusion ; 
though in spite of her sighs, she intends, no doubt, 
to emerge in time for next winter*s round of par- 
ties and balls. 

You should have heard her rhapsodize so glori- 
ously over the delights she is to find in this new 
retreat. Such feasting on fruits and berries and 
cream, such rambles through wood and meadow, 
auch sound, refreshing slumber at night, and such 
siestas at noonday I One would think she was to 
live, like the butterflies, by sipping nectar from 
flower-cups and sleeping in the cool, rocking tents 
of the lilies. Especially was slie rejoiced that she 
would not have to spend her days in dressing and 
adorning herself, — as if there were a place where 
XIadge would not do that I Were she to be cast 
away on a desert island, she could no more keep 
from braiding her crimps and looping up her over- 
skirts in the latest style, than a bird could keep 
from singing in a wilderness. Wherever she goes 
she must take her finery and her fasliions. Trains 
of vaporous muslin will float over the sanded floors 
of that old farm-house ; cnsp, pale silks rustle in 
the nuh-bottomed chairs ; and the prim front cham- 
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ber be tinned into a bewildered boudoir, with 
Frencb gcwgfiws running riot over tlie tall bureau- 
tops, anil tioiivnous and Indian mantles littering 
the straight tallica. Somewhere among the hay- 
niakci's will wander a jaunty hat and a Bcarlet 
cloiik ; for it is much to be feared lest tlus pretty 
charmer may seek to astound the natives with her 
gay adornments, and even to get up dcsperata 
Hirlatiuns with the farmers' sons, if only, like Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere, " to break a country heart for 
pastime, ere she goes to town." 

Now that my friend is gone, and her pleasant 
laugh and raeiTy stories will be heard no more for 
so many weeks, I fall to dreaming over all that she 
has said. She is a winsome little body, and one 
would fain believe that she is to walk straight into 
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and ojBter-pies, and had such glowing visions of 
her country fare. She was to breakfast, she said, 
on fresh eggs and broiled chicken ; revel, at dinner, 
oo half a dozen kinds of vegetables just pulled 
from the vines ; and sup on great bowls of cream 
and dishes of berries, cooler and sweeter than anj 
she ever ate before. Stamped cakes of butter, 
hard as stone and yellow as gold, loomed vaguely 
in her talk ; there was to be bread, light and 
snowy, and piled in wafer slices; sugary cakes 
filled with caraway seeds; custards and jellies, 
and curds of new cheese. All this she was to eat 
in some breezy room, looking out under vine-sprays 
upon a blossoming garden. 

But oh I what if Phyllis gives her fried steak for 
breakfiist, as no doubt Phyllis will, and not sirloin 
at that; and would no more think of broiling a 
chicken, nor of broiling any thing, than if such a 
mode of cooking were never invented? What if 
the eggs be sent to market; and omelettes un- 
known ; and the cream skimmed off for churning ; 
and Uie bread heavy and green and odorous with 
■aleratus ? AVhat if fried pork be served for her 
dinner ; and fish never seen ; and vegetables and 
berries be few, for lack of fingers to pick them ; 
and dried cake and undenlonc pics hold the places 
of honor at the rural teas 7 What if ice is a myth ; 
and the batter melta with fenrent heat ; an^ water 
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simmers in the pitcher? What if Coiydon sits 
down to table in his shirt-sleeves, never dreaming 
that he thus commits the unpardonable sin ; and 
the blinds be shut close in the face of the flies, 
so that no glimpse of leaf or garden can be had? 
Such things have been ; but it would be cruel for 
Madge to find them in the paradise of her dreams. 
What visions she conjured up of sound, unbro- 
ken sleep the whole night long I for she was ^* to 
rise with the lark and with the lark to bed," as 
she told us in her pretty bravura, and was sure 
she should sleep like a top. Just how a top sleeps, 
or what precise hours the larks keep, she would be 
puzzled to tell ; but it is plain that she means to 
atone thoroughly for last winter's revelries. A 
cricket on the hearth was to sing her to sleep ; 
and she revealed a dim notion that the sheets were 
to smell of lavender, like those in the inn where 
Ik. Walton lodged so comfortably when he went 
a-fishing. Madge thinks that all the world goes 
to bed by gaslight, reposes on hair mattresses 
under fleecy blankets, and has an exhaustless sup- 
ply of fresh water pouring into marble basins. 
But in that best chamber there is a bed of live 
geese-feathers, the pride of Phyllis's heart; and 
over that a layer of cotton coverlets, and pillows 
so small that she must set them on end, to keep 

her head on a breathing level. In place of her 
8 
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bath-room, one pitcher of water holds the odor of 
a decayed cistern in its yellow depths ; and towels 
are limited in supply, and fine as cambric handker- 
chieb. She thought to lean on her window-sill 
mhei twilight, gazing at the midsummer moon and 
inhaling the dewy fragrance of the fields ; but that 
window goes up with a jerk, and stops midway 
Where no button exists to hold it ; and a full can- 
opy of cloth enshrouds its panes, and sends its 
fringed edges flapping into her eyes. Then a 
shade of green paper, — most unmanageable of 
things that be, — rattles under it at every wind- 
stir, and submits to be rolled up only after Madge 
has resolved never to succumb. 

Vexations, indeed, abound ; but it is not her 
part to complain, nor to give orders to a hostess 
who does not suspect that there can bo a change 
for the better in any part of her house. So, when 
the keroitene lamp which Madge takes to her room 
has p»ne through all its amiable tricks of smoking 
fiercely against the chimney, exhaling pestiferous 
odors, and finally succumbing altogether to a sud- 
den whiff of air, she will pick her way about by 
starlight, like a little owl ; or will secretly purloin 
a tallow candle, and set it ablare before the mirror 
where she braids her tresses. And this mirror 
must be reckoned among her troubles, for it is fixed 
to the wall so that it cannot be swung, and deigns 
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to reveal only the tops of her crimps to her up- 
tunicd gaze. 

^lorcover, Madge likes to sleep in the morning 
as long AS she jilcases, and is wont to indulg^e in 
delicious naps after the rest of her city household 
are astir. This rcprehensihle habit will find no 
countenance in the new abode. No one calls her, 
to be sure ; but, at what seems the middle of the 
niglit, robins begin noisy cliattcrings in the great 
elms, so that slic ia wide awake before dawn. A 
little later, and all the chickens, ducks and geese 
gather for a parade under her mndow, and clamor 
for their rations. Stealing up from the kitchen 
comes a clatlor of pots and pans, dread forewom- 
itigs of breakfast at hand ; and the adjoining yard 
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land to tell her that she treads down his tall gross 
most wofully when she hunts for strawberries, and 
that he would rather have a hail-storm lodge his 
wheat than to see her wandering through it ; so she 
roams everywhere at will. All other exercise is 
denied her; for no one has any time to spend in 
driving about for sight-seeing, and as for riding 
borseback, there is not a lady*s saddle to be found 
in the town. 

Aladge considers the best parlor a dark and 
gloomy cave ; and she makes a sitting-room of 
the steps of the piazza, in the shade of the lilac- 
trees, much to the surprise of Phyllis, who never 
sits down outside tlie four walls of her domain. 
As the little gypsy leans her head back against the 
clapboards of the house, and looks up into the 
great horse-chestnut before her, she sees, in her 
mind*s eye, a light hammock s>vinging within the 
shade and the coolness ; and she fancies how en- 
trancing it would be to lie there and read her 
novel, with the sweet breeze stirring the leaves. 

But she has an instinctive sense that it would 
not do to mention this dream, and that such indo- 
lence with malice prepense would meet with little 
favor here. For the first time in her life she feels 
that she is an incongruity amid her surroundings. 
It seems, somehow, to be a crime for her to have 
journeyed hither only to be idle and to enjoy her- 
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self. She does imagine, however, that the youiig 
haymaker who comes iip to dinner with Corydon, 
and who blushes so violently when she passes him 
the butter, must be wonder-struck and delighted 
by her delicate beauty and strange, rich attire. 
And tliat. ho siurely ought to be. When he finds 
himself served by such a wondrous little goddess, 
with speech more silvery and courteous than he 
ever heard before, he should feel tempted to go 
down on his knees before her, mentally at least, 
and be Avilling to prove himself her abject slave. 
Her crimped tresses should be threads of spun gold 
to his dazed vision, her eyes soft, luminous stars, 
her Greek brow and chin — for Madge has a Greek 
brow and chin — should set him to thinking of 
that divine stranger whom iBncas and his comrade 
met in the woods beyond Carthage. 

But alas I the young ha}'makcr never read the 
poets, ancient or modern ; and he entertains no 
chivalric nonsense about woman. He regards her 
as a wise provision of nature for* getting dinners 
ready when men are hungry, and for taking care 
. of the house when they are gone ; and provided 
she can put a meal of victuals upon the table in 
good shape when the clock strikes twelve, do a 
smart churning before breakfast, have the family 
wash out on the line in advance of her neighbors, 
knit blue woollen stockings in the evening without 
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a mute of keroMDe, and spend no time in gudding 
ax gooiping, be has nothing to say against her any- 
bow. But our Madge doe^ not know how to do 
may thing like this ; she is, at best, but one of the 
idle lilies that neither toil nor spin. And such 
beings, though they may embarrass him witli tlieir 
finely and manners, appear to him useless drones. 
It is to be feared that ho even calls her a lazy 
lounger, good for nothing but to spend money and 
to make folks wait upon her. So, wlien she crosses 
the field in her white moming-drcsB, with its fluted 
ruffles and bright, flying ttash-ends, it is well that 
she does not hear what the young haymaker is 
laying, as he staiida there wiping liis scythe with 
grass, for it is not at all gallant or compHincutary. 

Madge is on her way to tlio wood when she 
passes the field ; and she means to find there a 
plearant spot for reading the novel she has under 
her arm. I see her making off toward the hill in 
the hot sun, and eren hear the pale, silvery hchcns 
crunch beneath her footsteps. Startled sheep 
bound away before the apparition of this gor- 
geous little fairy, as she heaves into sight over 
the pasture-hill; aod long branches bend and rus- 
tle behind her, as she diiiapi>ears within the wood, 
into the realm of ferns and cool mosses. There . 
are snakes sometimes in those woods ; their glassy 
ejM mtoli ber now Crom under damp leaves, and 
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her skirt-hem almost brushes against their forked 
tongues a» she moveH along. Overhead, bead-like 
eyes look down upon her, in hushed observance, from 
silent boughs. She seats herself within the spread- 
ing roots of an old tree, and thinks she has at last 
realized one of her dreams. I^af-shadows shim- 
mer over the pages that she spreads before her; 
and the trickle of the brook near by sounds infi- 
nitely sweet. Through half-shut eyes she takes in 
the full beauty of the scene, and then turns to 
her book, and is lost to all but the adventures of 
Angelina and her noble knight. The inhabitants 
of the wood dare to breathe and to move about as 
before. Birds twitter faintly from the boughs; a 
couple of daddy-long-legs start out on a race 
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bushes, — such eyes as Juno herself was said to 
have, and a pair of budding horns amid the leaves ; 
for a young heifer has come upon the scene of ac- 
tion, and is wondering who this visitor may be. 
But Madge does chance to discern the snake in his 
oorert ; and fearful is the smothered cry and sud- 
den the plunges with which she departs headlong 
from her paradise. She snatches the Leghorn hat 
by its ribbon, thereby finishing the race of the daddy- 
long-legs at the second heat, and bringing the ex- 
plorations of insect scou ting-parties to an untimely 
end: The birds, the heifer, the bugs, the mosqui- 
toes, the snakes, all pause to stare once more as she 
departs ; and once more the scarlet-cloaked fairy 
is seen upon the top of the pasture-hill. Rough 
scrambling it has proved for the French slippers ; 
their rosettes are filled with sticks and grasses ; 
and the train of vaporous muslin has caught on a 
tree-stump, and its hem is rent in twain. Madge 
will never again venture within that wood ; it is 
to her, ever after, the fearsome home of snakes and 
goblins; an enchanted forest, haunted by shapes 
upon which she dares not look. 

Will l^Iadge tell us of these her troubles in 
Arcady when she returns ir. the Fall, and we are 
so glad to look once more into her face, and to 
hear the cheexy carol of her greeting 7 Whatever 
her sorrows maybe — and they shall be heard 
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decorous patience — it will delight us to behold 
that in spite of them all she has grown to be 
a full-faced, nut-brown maid, with a fresh sparkle 
in her eyes and a stronger love of home in her 
heart. 
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ContinuouB daily toil from five in the morning 
until nine at night, — sixteen steady hours a day 
the whole year round, — would seem almost unen- 
durable with BO little pleasure and diversion. She 
lives apart from friends and acquaintances, and 
seldom meets them in genial intercourse ; she goes 
cat to no lectures, no theatre, no concert, and no 
museum ; indulges in no shopping nor sight-seeing. 
Once in a season, perhaps, she rides to the nearest 
dty to make her larger purchases; and rarely 
afterwards, unless on an errand to some sick neigh- 
bor or to the village store, is she seen upon the 
road. Her constant labors are all caijied on within 
four bare and narrow walls, without change of 
•c^ne or hope of variety. 

It is not strange that her strength becomes im- 
paired, and that she often £nds herself at middle 
age afflicted with disease. And the physical weak- 
ness which must inevitably result from such a life 
is greatly increased by an astonishing ignorance of 
the manifold causes that tend to produce it. Tliis 
is especially the case in towns lying remote from 
the great centres of intelligence. Practices and 
food that cities have learned to discard as most per- 
niciotts are still clung to in our farmers* homes, 
without any suspicion of their injurious effects. 
Yisiton avoid, if they can, their diet of fried pork, 
their featber4>edt, their cotton coverlets, and their 
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ill-aired rooms, and gladly escape out of doors for 
exhilarating rambles through field and forest ; but 
these are supposed to be mere whims of their 
guests, indulged in without reason. 

Instead of covering their rocky hill-sides with 
flocks of browsing sheep, that would furnish a 
most digestible and nutritious meat, an abundance 
of wool, and require but little care in feeding, our 
farmers, one and all, keep shut up in foul pens, to 
pollute the atmosphere of their dwellings, an an- 
imal whose flesh can supply them with no firm 
muscle, while it fosters, even in its healthiest state, 
the whole train of scrofulous diseases that are the 
curse of our people. These diseases are almost 
unknown to the Jews, to whom pork is forbidden 
food ; and the effect of its use seems to be recog- 
nized in the very word scrofula, which is the Latin 
for a little pig. If sheep cannot be kept on account 
of dogs, it would be better to sacrifice the more 
useless of the two, and lesive the white flocks to 
roam over their furzy pasture-lands undisturbed. 
Thb peculiar animal food which intelligent people 
have learned to tibjure, is usually cooked in the 
very manner which renders it most indigestible, — 
by soaking in boiling fat, in other words, by fiying. 
The wholesome bread 'raised by pure yeast, once 
the pride of our farm-houses, has given place to 
abominable compounds, whose chemical ingredients 
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are niinoiu to both teeth and stomach. Every- 
where arouod these houses sweeps a current of 
pure air ; but it is as carefully excluded from the 
rooms as if it were a poison. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it possesses the witch's privilege, and enters 
unhidden through cracks and kcj'holes. Walking 
is nowhere held in such ill repute as in these same 
towns, where there is so much bcnuty in earth and 
sky to tempt one ahrood. It is an offence in tlie 
eyes of all for a woman to he seen sauntering along 
tlie roads, and gadding-about is held to be one of 
the heinous sins. A horse and wagon must be 
brought to the door if the distance to be traversed 
is but half a mile, so that daily oxerciso in the open 
air is indulged in only by school-children and those 
who work in the fields. These influences of ex- 
cessive toil, lack of diversion, unliealthy food, and 
ill-aired rooms, submitted to partly from necessity 
and partly from ignorance as to their results, can- 
not but seriously impair the health of all who 
experience them. 

The want of any external interest or excitement, 
which is such a serious evil in the life of the farm- 
er's wife, is felt sUU more keenly by the young ■ 
people around her. The local politics, tlie town- 
meetings, the election of .civil officers, the roannge- 
ment of church and school affairs, over which men 
chat every evening with such uu^ing spirit at 
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the village Btoro, bave as litUe interest for them as 
for her; and the vivacity of youth demands a 
greater zest and stimulus than such a place sup- 
plies. It is this hunger for adventure and amuse- 
ment which leads so many country boys and girls 
at the present day to forsake their quiet homes for 
the eager life of crowded cities. 

Nor can we wonder at this. Tlie austerity of 
our Puritan fathers forbade the introduction of 
those ancient country-sports, those active games 
and pleasant merry-makings, which serve in other 
lands to enliven the lonely, material pursuits of 
ruml towns. Even the few diversions that were 
possible in the past have gradually disappeared. 
Winter evening spelling-schools have died out, 
probably never to be revived ; and singing-schools 
no longer flourish in their pristine glory. The old 
holidays of Spring training and Fall muster have 
departed, leaving nothing in their place. Our two 
or three national gala days, such as the Fourth of 
July and Washington's Birthday, which are only 
patronizingly observed in cities, receive in the 
smaller villages no attention ; and except, perhaps, 
a sober Agricultural Fair, or the crowd that gath- 
ers on Election Day, there is little to. vary the 
sameness of life, and absolutely nothing that pro- 
vides for that necessity of human nature for spon- 
taneity and fun. 
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Etcd with all poenble helpa and diversions, a 
coontij life must remain for the most part a life of 
volitode, which nothing but a well-stored mind 
can render always attractive. But in these corn- 
inanities where the reEoorces of education are most 
needed, theyare most flcantilysupplied; and, instead 
of progresNUg to meet tlte demands of the present 
time, the public schools of our smaller towns have 
steadily degenerateci within the past twenty years. 
They bare failed as surely in the quality of their 
instruction and the number of their pupUs, as those 
of our cities have improved. Many of the old acad- 
emies, whose impetus and influence were once so 
widely felt, have lost their importance, or ceased 
work altogether. Under the Itest management, six 
months of schooling seem little enough for all that 
young minds have to learn ; hut with a change of 
teachers for every term, and the repetitioDS of 
previous advances that are required hy such long 
intervals of idleness, the real progress of pupils 
from year to year is very slight. 

Moreover, the studies pursued are not such as 
will lead these students to derive much benefit or 
pleasnre from their future life. With no knowl- 
edge of the natural sciences, country boys and 
girls grow up surrounded by a world of beauty to 
which their eyes are never opened. Dwelling 
amid fields of flowers, they learn nothing of those 
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TTOnderful teaohings of botany whtcli vould clothe 
with atttactioD every weed tiiat bloBsoms by the 
roadside. The various trees .whose branches in- 
teilace above their heads are scarcely known to 
them by name, and their peculiarities of leaf and 
bark are unnoted. Stono walls and outcroppiug 
ledges are only so many rocks, not minerals of 
diverse structure, age, and origin, to be examined 
with delight. ' The habits of the queer little creat* 
axes whose nests and dwellings they discover in 
sand-banks and beside ponds are matters of mere 
apecuIatioQ. If, when their eyes were quick to 
see and their limbs to move, they had been taught 
to observe and study all the miracles of field and 
forest, what new beauty and interest would have 
been given to their daily lives ! This need of an 
improvement in their system of district-school 
ediicaUon cannot be too strongly urged upon our 
country towns ; and in the growing importance of 
the natural sciences, and of all intellectual culture, 
it is one that they should no longer treat with 
careless indifference. 

If any infiuencea could be brought to bear to 
retain in their village homes those energetic young 
men and women who come up every year to our 
overcrowded cities, a great benefit would result to 
all. The boys would lead happier and healthier 
lives, and would in time restore to their native 
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tomu their old prosperity and thrift; the girls 
would well exchange the close air and unvaried 
toil of ketones for labors by their own firesides, 
and would lighten in this way those grievous bur- 
dens that now weigh down the shoulders of our 
fazmen' wives. There can be no new immigration 
to revive these old settlements; and they must 
themselves inaugurate the measures that shall en- 
able them to preserve their influence, and even 
their existence, in the future that is before them. 
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CnrALIDISK AB ▲ FUX8UIT. 

^^O one who has read Hawthorne's book upon 
'^^ his English home can hare foigotten the 
broad ridicule that he pours out on the subject of 
the British matron. The strongest adjectiTes, the 
most gross and material comparisons, are there 
employed to describe her stolid aspect and clumsj, 
corpulent frame. Contrasted with such ponderous 
amplitude, the women of his own coimtry appeared 
like graceful sylphs, creatures bom of light and 
air, with barely enough of the earth-born about 
them to keep them on the planet. He looked at 
this feature of foreign life with American eyes ; 
and it was not possible for him to behold a race of 
broad-shouldered, ruddy-faced dames, who were 
able to walk half a dozen miles before breakfast, 
and to toss off a mug of ale with a hearty smack 
by way of refreshment, and be willing to allow 
them the possession of a single feminine charm. If 
thoy had had megrims after their morning tramps, 
or boon forced to call in the physician for their 
shattered nerves, he might have forgiven them: 
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but, instead, they set bravely to work on house- 
hold accounts, and ordered the cook to furnish a 
substantial dinner. Truly, here was a nation of * 
blooming Di Vemons and Lady Gay Spankers gone 
to seed. 

On the other hand, her Mnje8ty*s noblemen, 
authors and penny-a-liners travelling among us 
have much to say about the apparent ill-health 
of our people, and especially of our women. They 
concede their graceful forms and vivacious, engag- 
ing manners, but declare their waists to be wasp- 
ish, their complexions sallow, and their nerves 
unstrung. 

And it is probably true that the women of no 

two nations present a stronger contrast to each 

other than these we have mentioned. Thoy are the 

^xJ representatives of two extremes. If the one race is 

W^ too much addicted to roast beef and the creatiirc- 

f vi comforts of home, the other indulges immoderately 

in the whimsicalities of fashion and in frivolous 

dissipations. We boast, in fine, of our brilliant 

belles, England of her efficient wives and mothers. 

V / With all our predilection for the women of our 

#^^^^own land, we must admit that for want of physical 

^ • *^ endurance their lives are, to a great degree, lamcn- 

^ ta]»le failures. To produce immediate effects in 

youth they sacrifice the worth of a lifetime. We 

bear much of the beauty of our countrywomen. 
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but it is too often the beauty of on hour, as eran- 
esceot as the tints of a rainbour, or the flush of a 
sunset-oloud. Because our young girls go to foreign 
courts and outshine the more stolid, thickset, 
undeveloped maidens there, we think it a matter 
of national congratulation, and rejoice in the glow- 
.ing accounts of their triumphs which reach us 
from abroad. But it should be rather a matter 
of regret ; for it is premature bloom, produced only 
at the sacrifice of all the substantial qualities 
which their womanhood will need. Their piq- 
uant manners and easy grace in drawing-rooms 
have been gained by a round of social dissipation, 
to which they are introduced at an age when the 
girls of other countries are leading the simple and 
regular life of children. In later years we shall 
find those Btolid, retiring ^rls developed into 
comely and happy matrons, carrying into middle 
age the charms of freshness and good health ; 
while our returned belles will be faded past recog- 
nition, and forced to spend their days in retire- 
ment, with lingering disease. 

Tills invalidiem of which we speak is apparent 
on every hand. One may have a wide acquaiut- 
ance among women and yet know but one or two 
who have no physical ills to complain of. The 
majority everywhere are constantly ailing, and 
incapable of vigorous exertion. In any summer 
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botel containing, it; may be, a hundred ladies from 
Yarions inrts of the land, there will be but a very 
Mnoll number who are capable of an occnuionol 
walk of several tnilcs ; nnd they are-regarded as 
little less than monitlnMitics by tlie companions 
whom they leave behind. Many of thcw guctits 
may believe that a stroll of half a mile every, 
morning, in the absence of other exercise, would 
be beneficial ; but after a few desperate attempts 
tiiey pve it up as too fatiguing, and are content 
to vibrate about the piazzas. The greater number 
make no pretensions to physical ability, but sit in 
the parlors day after day, sunk in cutildoned rock- 
ing-chairs, and pecking away at embroidery over 
which Ihey are never in danger of losing breath. 

The strength tliat youth gives seldom lostA our 
girls beyond their teens. Notliing is more siul 
than to note the rnpitl fading of young women 
after mtornage. The friends we loved at school, 
who were full of life and jollity, and seemed born 
fora splendid, triumpliant womanhood, are scarcely 
recognizal)le when we meet them a few years after 
their bright wedding. The abundant wishes for 
health and happiness showered upon them od that 
festive day appear to have bleued only the hus- 
band. He has grown handsomer and heartier wilh 
the lapse of time ; but the poor little wife, with 
bar toaluo ob«ek«i lost oolor and wasted tmiles. 
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looks like some Leart-sick irraitb of the gilt w« 
reiticinbcr. And phj'siciaiu tell us that the pro- 
portion of such young women, well educated and 
tenderly reared, who die in cliild-birth is great 
enough to l»e startling. 

It is not nocesiiary to travel abroad in order to 
see tiiat tins general invalidism among women is 
peculiar to the Amei-ican people. We have all 
met in our midst those well-preserved EDg;lisb 
matrons whon] lie have titken at first for young 
girU. and then Iiave found tliem to be the mothers 
of half-a-dozen rosy children. In Western cities 
we see the broad-shoultlered German fraus doing 
work enough to kill our own countiywonien, and 
yet always ready to play with their children, and 
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advantage. Every one, however, who travels 
through our country towns . must observe that 
the women there are, oa a general rule, afflicted 
vwith weakness and disease. A abort walk soon 
exhauaU them, and they appear to subsist on quack 
medicines and herb t«as. 

This condition of things has become so estab- 
lished and so fiuniliar that it is affecting even our 
ideal standard of beauty. The full, robust forms 
which the Greeks gave to their goddesses seem to 
nt no part of female loveliness. An American 
■culptor uohampered by the mo<1cls of tlie post 
would represent the Three Graces as lolling on 
sofa-cushions, with a bottle of salts in one hand 
and a fan in the other. For tUcm to lead off in a 
lively, buxom dauce, witli free, swinging arms and 
an air of tireless enjoyment, would be pronounced, 
by any well-brcd critic, as far too rude and boister- 
ous. With UH, to be ladylike is to be lifeless. 
inona, and dawdling. Since jwople who are ill 
most necessarily possess tlicse qualities of manner, 
from a lock of vital energy ami spirits, it follows 
that they are the ones studiously copied as models 
oi female attnctiveness. Clear, vigorous speech, 
quick movements, and a ringing laugh, are tilings 
to be condemned and repressed, as fur as possible. 
Should young ladies attempt a run or frolic in 
Uw gardaa iftcr they have passed into long dresHS 
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and chignons, it would scandalize nil their friends; 
and to eat ns much at the tea-tahle as hunger 
craves would subject them to iv sarcastic lecture 
from older sisters. Instend, therefore, of being 
properly oshiimcd of pliysical infii-mitics, our fine 
ladies aspire to be called iMvaltdea ; and the long, 
French accent with which they roll off the last 
syllable of this word sccnis to give it a peculiar 
charm. If you happen upon a group of them con- 
versing together on a bright summer afternoon, 
you will be sure to find them endeavoring to oat- 
shine each other in the recital of past illnesses. 
One did not leave her room for three months, and 
had every ray of li^lit excluded on account of 
terrible pains in her eyes. Another follows irith 
the declaration that ^hc was six months in the care 
of a physician who visited her twice a day ; and 
that nothing but gruel and beef-tea passed her lips. 
A third can beat that, for all foreign medical men 
assure her tliat her spine is hopelessly diseased, 
and that she must expect to endure excruciating 
agonies as long as she lives. So they go on, like 
Aunt. Pullet in fieorgc Eliot's story, bragging of 
the empty medicine-bottles and pill-boxes that 
they will leave behind them when they die. We 
have even heard a husband wind off a glowing 
enumeration of his wife's accomplishments with 
the remark that she was an invalid, as though that 
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rerealed at one stroke ber fine manners and high 
social position, as well as the ample means which 
could allow him to support such a helpless elegance. 
Tet we very often find that these mere physical 
wrecks do, after all,, endure an amount of late 
dancing, oyster-suppers and ehiborate apparelling 
from which Hebe herself would shrink. 

This state of public opinion, and not our abused 
climate, nor the manifest overwork produced by a 
lack of efficient servants, is the chief cause of the 
ill-health so prevalent among us. That such an 
opinion is utterly wrong, and disgraceful to us as a 
nation, no sensible person will deny. Even the 
fact, of which we are jusUy proud, that our coun- 
trywomen are the best educated in general matters 
and morally the most self-reliant of any in the 
world, cannot compensate for their want of vital 
stamina and endurance. It is better to be strong 
than to be vivacious, to bequeath to a land a 
robust and vigorous posterity than to fill its salons 
* with a race of youthful prodigies haranguing by 
gaslight on the rare objectivity of the last novel 
and the false deductions of the Darwinian theory. 
%^^ Of mental training no man or woman con luive 
j loo much ; but it should be accompanied by a cor- 
! responding knowledge and trainiug of Uie physical 
powers. In the absence of tliose hardy habits 
and that inherited strength which enable English* 
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women to preserve for so long a time the splendid 
bloom and vigor of their youth, let the intellectuul 
culture of our girls bo carried far enough to ao* 
quaint them with tlie needs and functions of tlie 
body, and t6 show them the power its condition 
exercises over all mental and moral excellence. 
Tliis cidture is now too meagre, since it stops 
short of this. 

Our mond ti-aining is likewise deficient; for it 
does not yet teach that to break any of God^s 
physical laws is as wrong as to break a moral law, 
.and that the former are not included among the 
Ten Commandments simply because their pains 
and penalties are made so immediate and palpable 
OS to need no written enforcement. 

Wlien women sh.all learn to desire good health 
as essential to both beauty and eiliciency, and 
shall look upon their present pernicious indulgences, \ 
as not only inexpedient, but as morally wrong, we ■ 
may hope to see our people taking a vast stride in 
all departments of progress. With an improved 
physique, the mind and the morals will attain a 
higher level, and the national life be regenerate. 
Then, late parties, unhealthy food, tight and insuffi- 
cient clothing, will be abandoned to the Hottentots, 
to whom we shall send missionaries for their en- 
lightenment. 
Disease must in time be considered as either a 
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di^prace or a misfortune. If it be self-imposed bj 
wanton carelessness, the sufferer should atone 
without a murmur for her sins; but if it be an 
inherited malady, or one sent as a mysterious dis- 
pensation, then no sympathy can be too warm, no 
words too gentle, no airs too softly tempered, for 
her who is called upon to endure it. Deprived of 
health, she will lack that which makes the sunshine 
golden and bird-songs glad ; and all that we can 
offer will be but a slight compensation for what 
Nature denies. * 
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XVII. 
THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF GISL8. 

nPHE prevailing invalidism of women, which 
gives rise to so many evils in our domestic 
life, will be no matter of surprise if we consider 
the training which the greater number of our girls 
receive. We allow them to acquire a knowledge 
of the elementary studies taught in schools, tako 
care to add to these a few graceful accomplish- 
ments, and, if possible, some taste in dress and 
adornment, and tlicn regard their education as 
complete. No suspicion is entertained that one 
important part of their nature has been entirely 
neglected. But in all that wo have done there 
has not been the slightest provision for strength- 
ening and developing their pliysical powers. In- 
stead of teaching them the supreme importance of 
health, and the precautions that are needed to 
preserve it, the aim of society seems to be to incul* 
cate a disregard for its reqmrements, to destroy at 
the start any taste they may possess for invigorat- 
ing sports, and to doom them to begin in their 
infantine years that round of senseless gayetics 
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which robs them of childhood before they have 
ever known ito simple delights. 

We lament the weakness and suffering of the 
women of our own time, but what must be the 
future of these bright-eyed, delicate little creatures 
growing up around us, whoso pale faces and sub- 
dued manner tell of more evening excitement, 
mental stimulus, and social restraint, than any gen- 
eration before them has ever known ? Their diet, 
their dress, their amusements, seem intended to 
weaken and destroy ; and if American mothers 
were bent upon the slaughter of their own inno- 
cents they could not devise a more effective means 
for its accomplishment. 

We are told that children were once fed on 
plain, nutritious food, were given a bowl of bread 
and milk for supper, and put to bed when it was 
dark under the table. But at tlie board of their 
elders they now expect to be served with all the 
abominations in the way of edibles which we have 
invented for our own poisoning. Warm mince 
pics, nuts and raisins, afford them pleasure at 
dessert; and hot saleratus-biscuit and plum-cake 
suffice for their supper. When the little dears 
are taken unawares with colic, we resign ourselves 
and call it a mysterious dispensation of Providence ; 
when their faces grow thin and their eyes sallow 
and bloodshot, we call the climate hard names, or 
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have suspicions that they are falling martyrs to 
spelling-lessons and the multiplication-table. Our 
hearts ache at the sight, and we are moved to 
bestow upon them papers of poisoned candy and 
liberal supplies of bonbons. Since we cannot be 
cruel enough to limit them to the oat-meal pud- 
dings, the milk porridge, and plain fare on which 
English and Scotch children subsist, we pander to 
their appetites, and bequeath to them, in conse- 
quence, indigestion, nervousness, and all that in- 
heritance of woe which comes from an abused 
stomach. 

To this poisoning of bad food we add the per- 
nicious diversions of late evening parties. Chil- 
dren who are so xmfortunate as to be born in cities 
must necessarily be deprived of much of the 
healthful amusement by which country boj's and 
girls develop their little frames. They can have 
no broad fields to run and shout over, no brooks 
for trouting, no woods for nutting ; and only when 
peculiarly favored with the vicinage of back alleys 
and waste yards can they indulge in marbles and 
mud-pies. But it surely is not necessary to invent 
in their places such a senseless, such a diabolical, 
pastime, — • if we may be allowed a mild term, — as 
the children's parties at present so much in vogue. 
These must be the latest devices of Satan for win- 
ning to himself the souls and bodies of our popula- 
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tioQ, before tliey are old enough to resist bim. 
Considering how tliey weary ood dwarf the body, 
pervert the mind from its proper work oud fill it 
with vanity, and bow they stimulate and corrupt 
the heart, we wonder tliat any thoughtful being can 
countenance them, much more that any loving 
mother can devise and support tbcm for her own 
best beloved. If nothing else should reveal the 
ignorance and folly of our foshiouablo leaders, and 
the servility of those who copy them, this practice 
would be sufficient. At an hour when children 
ought lo be singing "Put mc in roy little bed," 
they are delivered into the liamls of the household 
Abigail, to lie armycd in frooka of tarlatan and 
slippers of brontc, with a halo of " golileii, crisped 
locks," set free from tlio crimping pins that liave 
begirt their tired lieods. Thus are they prci>ared 
for the festivities of the gemian, where Uicy oro 
to dispense favora to iucijiicnt beaux, and receive 
tiny bouquets tendered with lisping eoni]iliments 
under the blaze of brilliant liglits. In tlie Lite 
pauses of the dance they refresh tlieniM-lvcs with 
sherbets and cake, and tlicn return for one more 
fevered whirl before they are taken homo to bed. 

As they are pursuing their education meanwhile, 
they must rise betimes llie next rooming and start 
with their primers for school ; where tliey have 
jaittiiiM to discuss dancing-partners and the strik- 
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ing toilettes of lost night's carousal before they 
nod in unbidden sleep over their slates. With 
physical strength exhausted, and minds filled with 
petty triumphs and remembered flatteries, what 
wonder that the abstractions of mixed fractions 
and relative pronouns prove too dull to fix their 
thoughts? Should an ambitious desire to shine 
in their class still survive these social excitements, 
then health must go, in an effort to carry on with 
credit the two diverse roles of the student and the 
belle. • 

What a contrast is this to the life led by the 
children of other nations I Clothed in plain attire, 
and kept to early hours and simple food, they 
regard parties as the diversion of older people, and 
pui'sue their studies in tranquil seclusion. When 
these are completed, a formal " coming out " marks 
their entrance upon the social gayeties of which, 
thus far, they have only heard. Our American 
girls of ordinary families are always " out ; " and 
their faces are kno\vn in every assembly, and 
worn thin and pale by youthful dissipation, long 
before they have received their diplomas at school. 
They acquire the arts of flirtation in their nursery 
'bibs, and become experienced coquettes before 
thev have mastered the rule of three. 

Boys, in their early years, suffer in the same way 
as girls from these baneful customs of our domes* 
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tio life ; but they escape £rom them sooner, and 
their subsequent recreations are mostly such as 
lead them into the open air and the sunshine. 
Playing ball, fishing, boating, hunting, driving, — all 
tend to physical growth and well-being. In place 
of these, what is the girl taught to seek in leisure 
hours ? Worsted work, crocheting, piano-playing, 
— pretty and fascinating employments, but serving 
to develop neither body nor mind. They confine 
her to the close air and dim light of our houses, 
when she should be steeping herself in sunlight 
and expanding her lungs in the breeze ; they keep 
her motionless in easy chairs, when she should be 
strengthening her frame by the fullest exercise of 
growing muscles and fibres. 

We cross a city common on Fast-day aftenioon, 
and pause on the hill to survey tlie base-ball play- 
ers, who are wielding their bats on the plain below 
and darting to their bases as though their lives 
depended upon making a home-run. Further on, 
we encounter a surging mass of smaU urchins toss- 
ing a foot-ball with wild shouts and frantic rushes. 
It is the naUon*s holiday ; and we see tliat this 
leaping and screaming is good for the little fellows, 
and that thus they will best grow into men. But 
where are tlia girls meanwhile ? In what spirited 
games are they strengUiening their young limbs, 
throwing back their shoulders, and filling the deep- 
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est air-cells of their lungs with fresh oxygen? 
There glide a few of them upon the trim paths, 
arrayed in their finest, most buixlensome attire, 
with arms pinned to their sides like the wings of a 
trussed fowl, and turning neither to the right luind 
nor the left as they move demurely past. They 
may glance aside to behold the wild sports of their 
brothers, but a proper sense of tlie ladylike and 
the becoming keeps them from moving at a faster 
pace, or discussing the scene before them in more 
animated tones. ' So they balance along on their 
high heels, holding parasols carefully in glove- 
cramped hands lest a drop of sunshine should 
touch their pallid checks. The greater number 
of their sisters are housed at home, hemming 
superfluous ruflles, or knitting tidies on which to 
lean their feeble heads. 

Girls had formerly some out-door life and jollity ; 
but nearly all the active sports in which they were 
wont to mdulge seem abandoned. Vigorous exer- 
cise in running was once gained by rolling a hoop ; 
but now we seldom see upon the uncrowded 
pavement the pretty picture of a little fresh- 
cheeked maiden pursuing her flying circlet of wood. 
And "I spy "and "Tag". — will this generation 
ever know such wild, hazardous pleasure as they 
gave? Whoever hears now the mystic rune of 
** Eeny, meeny, mony, mi," recited before a row 
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of anxiooB damsels, all braced for a swift start 
irhen the last decisive syllable shall strike ? Even 
the breathless and plodding agonies of ''Hop- 
Scotch '' served to delight ns by the hour, in other 
days; but its chalked diagram has vanished from 
our sidewalks. The pretty games of grace-hoop 
and battledoor deserved immortality, but they too 
have gone out, with all the other lost glories of 
childhood. Strolling along the shade-dappled sward 
of the orchard or the lawn, we hear no longer the 
swift beat of the sliuttlecock striking against the 
ever-shifting battledoors, nor behold the uplifted 
head, the eager eyes,* and the flushed cheeks of the 
two players, glowing with the exhilarating sport. 
More graceful games were never invented ; and 
they strengthened the arms, trained the sight, and 
expanded the chest ; but, alas I they are no longer 
possible when our girls are encased in tight bodi- 
ces, and can neither swing their arms freely nor 
raise them al)Ove their heads. If children barely 
in their teens are put into corsets, we must expect 
that they will find frolics and hilarity bunlensome 
to their young souls. We suspect this to be the 
reason for the general al)andonment of such sports ; 
and the fact that croquet requires only the down- 
ward movement of the arm, chiefly accounts for 
the continued favor in which it is held. Tliis game 
we have as a compensation for all we have lost; 
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but it is serviceable only as tempting young ladies 
into the sunshine and air. The exercise it gives is 
almost nothing ; one may dawdle about over the 
grass without activity or spirit, and still succeed 
in it. There is but little sharpening of the sight 
or ready tension of the muscles required, and no 
e£fort more violent than an occasional quick stroke 
under the boot-sole. Skating is invaluable as a 
winter pastime, and it keeps eveiy fibre and fac- 
ulty intent ; but its brief day of popularity with 
girls seems to be over. No previous training has 
given them the physical stamina to endure such 
exertion. 

The gymnastic evolutions of late so much in 
favor in our schools require girls to don a loose 
blouse for their performance; and if no other 
advantage results, it is a good thing for them to be 
conscious twice a week of some comparative free- 
dom and comfort in dress. And the varied posing 
of body and limbs which they induce is certainly 
an improvement upon monotonous repose ; but 
how much better is an active, enlivening game, 
where the movements are sx>ontaneous and all the' 
senses alive, than any methodical tossing of bean- 
bags, or concerted cracking of elbow-joints, under 
the eye of a calisthenic tutor I For the past few 
years Englishwomen have been trying to revive 
the grand old sport of archery, which serves so well 
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to train the eye and develop the muscles of the arm 
and chest; but so forei^ is it to tlie habits and 
tastes of our countrywomen, wedded as they are 
to sedentary occupations, that we may never hope 
to hear the twanging of a bow-string or the whiz- 
xing of an arrow, over any lawn or meadow, now 
that the Indian has fled. 

Walking is the only out-door exercise which 
boarding-schools encourage girls to attempt ; and 
society considers no other as quite proper for them 
in after-life. But to follow behind their teacher 
in the slow regularity of a procession, as they are 
required to do at school, with no music or ban- 
nen, or any of the gay accessories tliat enliven 
the processions of their elders, b sufficient in itself 
to disgust them with Uie exercise for the remain- 
der of their days. A free ramble through wood 
and dale, in search of flowers and minerals, or from 
a mere love of scenery and wide skies, might im- 
bue them wjth a taste for sauntering ; and it would, 
for the time at least, bring a glow to their cheeks 
and a freshness and variety to tlieir daily life ; but 
any thing so exhilarating and irregular would be 
inconsistent with that character of ^uati-prisoners, 
with which such institutions invest their students. 
And when, as young ladies, they venture abroad, 
with that elaborate elegance of apparel, that preci- 
noQ of manner, that mincing, lackadaisical gait. 
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which the world expects them to assume, swathed 
in veils, canopied by parasols, and clinging to the 
shady side of the street, we question whether the 
word exercise is not a misnomer, and whether such 
a gliding pageant can be said to live and move and 
have her being in any thorough sense. Walking, 
then, for most women is a farce ; city ladies find it 
convenient, with cars and carriages, to avoid it as 
much as possible, and country women are firm in 
the belief that no one but tramps and beggars are 
ever seen oh foot a mile from home. 

Horseback-riding has its seasons of popularity ; 
and the sight of a brave young equestrienne, with 
flying plume and fluttering skirt, dashing along 
. some quiet avenue, is held to be a fine and pictui*- 
esque tiling. We are glad, however, that it is so 
rai'c a sight, and that very few, comparatively, can 
indulge in this hazardous pastime ; for as long as 
fixshion requires that a girl shall sit upon the horse 
in her present absurd, one-sided manner,, with 
body unbalanced, limbs cramped, and feet ham- 
pered by a great length of enfolding drapery, so 
long must her life bo put in jeopardy every time 
she places herself in the saddle. It is best to 
abandon it altogether, till public opinion shall per- 
mit her to assume a costume and a posture, that 
shall be more comfortable for horse and rider, give 
her a firm, easy seat and a ready control of her 
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hone, and 8u£fer her, also, to disengage her foot 
from the stirrup in case anj accident makes it 
necessary. 

Since the several modes of out-door exercise 
that still remain in vogue among women are so few 
and unsatisfactory, it is a matter of importance 
that the atmosphere of their houses, wherein tlieir 
days are mostly spent, should be as pure and 
healthful as possible. But the want of vitality 
which has been induced by this lack of vigor- 
ous habits leads us to over-heat our rooms in 
winter, to a degree that is almost unendurable to 
foreigners ; and so accustomed have we become to 
living in a confined space, that even in summer 
the four walk of home lose little of their attrac- 
tion. We Americans shun the outer air and the 
sunlight as if they would harm us, and in the 
loveliest weather scarcely feel at ease unless a roof 
stretches over our heads. It would be better for 
us if W6 could learn of the Germans and French 
to prefer the pleasant garden and tlie 0|>en lawn, 
and to sit there always when our labors do not 
prevent. We are told that woman^s sphere is at 
home ; and so it is, when she has work to do there 
that cannot be done elsewhere ; but at all other 
times her sphere is wherever she is healthiest and 
happiest. If it had been intended that she should 
q>end her whole time in a box, she would have 
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been furnished with corresponding lungs. God 
gives no eyes to the fish of the Mammoth Cave, 
that are never to see light, nor creates any organ 
incommensurate to its intended use. Woman has 
as large lungs as man, in proportion to her size ; 
therefore it was not meant for her to abide per- 
petually behind closed doors. But she has acquired 
so fixed a taste for this form of slow suicide, that 
she ought to endeavor by strenuous e£fort to imbibe 
a little of that love for the sunshine and the breeze 
which leads Southern nations to regard their houses 
as merely necessary evils, places of refuge firom 
the inclemency of the elements, and safe shelters 
at night. 

Thus we see that girls from their childhood have 
no proper means for unfolding and strengthening 
theii' physical natures; and that through all suc- 
ceeding years their in-door life, their dress, their 
ordinary avocations and amusements, are directly 
opposed to the plainest requirements of health. 
We cannot wonder that the undeveloped forms, 
the pallid, flabby faces, the languid air, of the pre- 
vailing type of young ladyhood are the results 
of such a system. Rather do we wonder that we 
meet anywhere the bright, joyous girl, full of vital- 
ity and spirit; strong for an adventurous walk 
over '^ sands and shores and desert wildernesses/* 
or for a hearty day's work, as the case may de* 
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mand ; ready always for a frolic ; keen in senso, 
clear in mind, worm in heart ; capable of falling 
desperately in love and of falling out again ; dress- 
ing, on an occtuiion, with true artistic skill, and 
outahining all the lifeless djimsels within doors liy 
the fresh chann of her talk and the unstudied 
graces of her manner, yet loving nothing so little 
as the dull conventioualism of the drawing-room, 
and the plentiful advice of foppish young brothers 
and prim maiden aunts. Such girb wc know, and 
they make the joy and radiance of our life. We 
lament that they ore so rare, aiid that society is 
ever doing its best to cnish out of them every 
tiAce of healthy instincts and vigorous life, and to 
reduce them to tlio condition of the enfeebled 
young Indies that meet us on every side, who are 
w^\ modelled after one wretched pattern, and as 
much alike as so many peas. 

At a summer hotel in one of our country towns 
our delighted eyes beheld, not long ago, a robust, 
jubilant gir] just in her teens, with the step of a 
queen and tlie bearing of a youthful Juno. As a 
matter of coume, this picture of health rejoiced in 
siumounting stone walls and clambering upon 
stogeMioaches, and was alwaj-s dashing off from 
crocheting to join her brothers in wild sports out 
of doors. She danced of on evening among her 
listlew computions with a light in her eye and a 
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flush on her cheek ; and an Indian girl could not 
have moved with a more charming grace and free- 
dom. Yet everybody apologized for her, and 
assured her dismayed mother that these dreadful 
ways she would certainly outgrow, and that a 
judicious application of corsets and juvenile parties 
would soon make her presentable. We hope she 
continues to wage a relentless warfare with the 
social powers that be, and that strength will be 
given her to endure unto the end. Such girls, 
and such only, will make the strong, efficient, and 
handsome women that our country so much needs. 
We believe this subject to be one of supreme 
importance ; and that a radical change must be 
made in the training of our gu*ls if we would 
escape a speedy physical degeneracy as a peopIe% 
The busy lives our citizens lead would exhaust in 
time the strongest powers; yet every generation 
must bring less and less endurance to the eager 
work. Our intelligence, energy, and produo^ye 
talents will not save us, so long a^ they urc ^pt 
directed to this theme. W^ W^st pppipr^^iend 
more fully than wq x\^:^ ^,0t t^at without strong 
and intelligent ^^th^rs i^t \^ ^ii^s^iblo for a pfition 
to bQ RtAS>^g and intcllig^i^t \ ^nd that not only the 
lU^ntall but the physicftl ed\icfit\9n of our girls lies 
at tb^' basis of ^h^ welfare of the State, Greece 
tried the experiment of raising ppe lialf }ier peoplg 
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to the highest intellectual and physical culture 
that her polished civilization could confer, while 
she kept the other half — the women — in cliildish 
ignorance and effeminacy ; and the whole fabric of 
her life, in time, crumbled and fell. Our own 
country is learning the necessity of educating the 
minds of its daughters, if only for the benefit of 
its sons ; and the large private bequests recently 
made for this purpose should cause not only every 
woman*s but every patriot's heart to leap for joy. 
The need of a more systematic and thorough 
training of the bodily powers is not yet appreciated, 
but it is equally urgent, and is destined to receive 
equal attention in the future. 

Girls must no longer be suffered to content them- 
selves with looking on at the sport of their brothers ; 
but it should be made honorable and praise- 
worthy for them to excel in athletic sports of their 
own ; and schools should confer prizes not only 
for mental excellence, but also for the strength, 
endurance, and harmonious gro^vth, which are pro- 
duced by an enlightened obedience to the laws of 
health. At the famous Olympian games of Greece, 
where her young men were developing that splen- 
did physical beauty which still lives as it was 
copied in her matchless statues, it was deatli for a 
woman to be present as a spectator. During all 
the eenturiet since then we have advanced only so 
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far as to Bufter the girl to look down benignly 
from near barouches, wearing the colors of her 
favorite champions in fluttering ribbons, but striv- 
ing in vain to comprehend the animated movements 
before her. It will not take as many more cen- 
turies for us to see that she herself must enter the 
lists ; not, perhaps, in any public contests with her 
brothers, but in some earnest games, tending, like 
theirs, to strengthen and develop the sinews of the 
body, and held in equal public esteem. 

We need have no fears that she will become 
unfeminine by such exercise ; for this quality, we 
may suppose, does not depend upon any feebleness 
of body for its existence, but is an inherent part of 
her being, which will only be increased, the more 
fully that being is developed. True womanhood 
cannot be a thing superinduced by our social cus* 
toms, to perish when they perish, but must be 
something inseparable from the character and life. 
Much that we now call feminine is really unfemi- 
nine, since it is a perversion of nature. Only by- 
removing artificial obstructions, abandoning the 
false training of the present day, and thus allow- 
ing nature to assert herself, can we learn what 
woman. was meant to be. And till we see proof 
to the contrary, we must believe that the develop- 
ment of her physical powers will tend to make 
her, not only more efficient, but also more gentle 
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and tender-hearted, and fit her more perfectly to 
fulfil her mission as the civilizer and beautifier of 
the world. "" 

" Before this can take pLoce, a great change in 
public opinion must be wrought. One generation 
is to be made intelligent before the next can be 
trained aright. Mothers, especially, will need to 
acquaint themselves with much of which they are 
now ignorant, since all early education is placed in 
their hands. Tliey will learn to regard children 
mst first of all, little animals ; and to give them 
the same intelligent supervision that they bestow 
upon the dumb creatures dependent upon them 
for shelter and support. The food given, the 
dress put on, the plays allowed, in those childish 
years, should be matters of study and care. The 
mind can wait a while for its development ; but 
the body must be starte<l right in tastes and habits 
or it wfll for ever go wrong, and with it, perhaps, 
the mental and moral nature also. When mental 
training is begun, — and begun where we now end, 
by employing the senses before we do the reason, — 
we should carry on with it such lively, organized- 
sports as may keep the body in good condition, 
and render the brain clear and vigorous for its 
work« 
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TOOTHING indicates more strongly the differ- 
^ ence in the relative position of the two sexes 
at the present day than the style of dress adopted 
by each. Man's attire is simple, compact, and 
durable ; fitted for labor and travel, and consistent 
with all the requirements of health: that of wo- 
man is complicated, voluminous, and burdensome ; 
flimsy in texture, calculated to impede tlie bodily 
movements in every part, and scarcely endurable 
save in a state of indolent repose. 

It would appear that this marked difference in 
their costumes has been gradually developed by 
the changing circumstances of their lives. The 
first garments, made of the fig-leaves of Eden, 
were pmbably fashioned after one and the same 
pattern ; and still, in many Eastern nations, the 
flowing, gorgeous vestments of the men resemble 
in aj>pearance those worn by the women. We 
know that in Rome citizens enveloped themselves 
in the heavy folds of a toga that swept the floor 
like a lndy*s robe. When fulness of material had 
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been abandoned in masculine attire, a love of bright 
colors and of finery still remained ; and till within 
a century, delicate fabrics and brillmnt hues have 
been as dear to the hearts of men as they still 
remain to tliose of the other sex. The society of 
our colonial days had its coats of scarlet velvet, 
with slashed sleeves, lace collars, and embroidered 
cuffii ; and it gloried in ruffled shirt-frills, diamond 
knee-buckles, powdered wigs, and beribboned 
queues, as Ck>pley*s portraits will attest. 

A coat of mail for the battle-field, an ample toga 
for the senate, were suited to a race that spent 
life in waging wars and framing treaties. Doub- 
lets of satin and silken hose would do at a time 
when established orders of gentlemen devoted 
themselves to the duties of the State, and kept 
aloof from all the sordid business of life. When 
trade and the mechanical arts usurped the place 
formerly held by the excitements of war and tlie 
gallantries of courts, and drew into tlieir pursuits 
all classes, both rich and poor, this display of ele- 
gant and cumbrous ap^iarel had to be dii^carded. 
At present, Romish priests, Episcopal rectors, and 
Judges of the Supreme Court, are the only men 
in our country who encase themselves in flowing 
draperies; and in tlie sombre costume of modem 
days the only bint of gay coloring allowed is that 
famished by the bit of silk tied under the chin. 
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Thus man has eliminated firom his dress what- 
ever interferes with activity and ease; and for 
this purpose almost every trace of the picturesque 
has been sacrificed, whether it be in shape or color. 
One or two absurdities he retains; for he still 
clings to the tall« ill-ventilated hat ; and over the 
chest, which in this climate needs especial protec- 
tion, the thick broadcloths of coat, vest, and over- 
coat come to an untimely end in tumed-away 
collars, and leave in their place only a triangle of 
starched linen to shield the lungs from winter 
chills. In all other respects his apparel is a most 
sensible adaptation to the needs of his life. It is 
loose, allowing free play to the muscles and lungs, 
and requiring no ligatures nor compression in any 
part ; it is composed of a few pieces, that are easily 
adjusted, wbUe their weight is made to depend 
entirely from the shoulders. The material is usu- 
ally such as will bear exposure to changes of the 
weather ; and, for six months at least, the addition 
of a hat is all that is needed to complete on out- 
door costume. One plain suit for summer and one 
for winter suffice for common wear ; and these are 
donned day after day, without any attempt at 
variety, save when an unusual state of the temper- 
ature, or the demands of a full-dress occasion, 
necessitate a change. 

Contrast this with the attire assigned to woman. 

10 
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She neetU, commonly, two different 8uit« a day; and 
Oiese miut be varied to meet the nice exactions of 
■ocial life, and the slightest fluctuations of the 
weather. Though thcjr are worn but little, the 
perishable nature of the fabrics, and the constant 
changes of the mode, require that thej should be 
frequently replaced by new. 

The articles which comprise a gentleman's ordi- 
- nary dress are about eight in number ; twenty 
pieces, at least, go to the clothing of woman ^ and 
this, irrespective of all ornaments for neck, arms, 
wriat, and hair. Of these pieces, none arc well 
adapted to tiie purposes for Which they were in- 
tended ; so that she is really encased in discom- 
forts from the crown of her head to the sole of her 
£t>oL The head-covering, which in man's costume 
answers for shade to the face as well as for proteo- 
tion, is utterly useless as worn by woman. When 
it assumes the form of a bonnet, the service it 
renders is a mystery to beholders ; when a hat, it 
sports, generally, a mere apology for a brim ; so 
that, in either case, a parasol must be added to 
fumiith the necessary screen for the eyes. Thus 
the work which a hat accomplisltes for man, is 
accomplished for her only by a hat, a pansol, and 
the constant emplo>-ment of one arm held upright 
in a coostiained portion. 

Cnuider, then, the airaogement of the hair. 
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Her brother devotes but a moment to smoothing 
his plain, close-out locks ; but she must suffer her 
own to attain their utmost length, and then 8]>end an 
hour, more or less, at her toilette in twining them 
tightly and elaborately together, adding thereto as 
many pounds of peasant girls' tresses and laYelled 
' bark as she can afford to pxirchase. Let any gen- 
tleman imagine his own head provided with such 
an enormous and burdensome attachment; and 
then let him try to fancy what would be the state 
of his mind half an hour after he had consented to 
adopt it. Perhaps first of all, in a list of the mis- 
eries in woman's apparel, should be mentioned the 
compression of the floating ribs under her absurdly 
shaped dress-waist, by which the lower cells of the 
lungs are rendered inactive, and consequently dis- 
eased, the adjoining organs crowded down and out 
of their place, and the weight of the skirts forced 
to depend from the hips and the weakened stom- 
ach, instead of hanging freely from the shoulders. 
Nor is this all ; for while our stores furnish to men 
Loots and shoes whose soles and heels are of rea- 
sonable width, those provided for women are as 
unlike the natural shape and posture of the foot 
as if they had been :Constructed for the Chinese 
market. Tiiey render a firm, steady gait impossi- 
ble ; and in time they must inevitably produce 
suffering and deformity. 
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In view of these manifold evils in woman's dress, 
it is no wonder that some experienced physicians 
declare they have ceased to recommend the young 
ladies under their care to walk out every day, as 
they are convinced that^ with the attire they must 
wear, it does them more harm than good. Exer- 
cise in the open air is, therefore, judiciously pro- 
scribed; and so they often sit day after day in 
. Tocking-chairs, without exertion of any healthful 
sort, breathing close air, and only half-breathing 
that ; and who can wonder tliat women are feeble, 
and addicted to shattered nerves? What man 
could survive such a life half as long as they? 
The term weaker sex is a misnomer; they must 
* be blessed originally with constitutions of iron to 
enable them to keep alive. 

This style of dress, which has prevailed for cen- 
turies, not only produces disease in those who 
wear it, but its result must be to transmit disease 
and enervated powers to the men and women who 
succeed them. It is not the sins of the fathers 
alone that are visited upon the third and fourth 
generation ; the sins of the mothers entail a far 
surer and more enduring heritage of woe. If 
women of the present are weak-bodied and weak- 
minded, the men of the future must inevitably be 
weak-bodied and weak-minded also. 

It is well, then, to inquire the cause of this per- 
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sistent adherence to injiiriouB fashions, bj which 
so many evils are wrought. Is it because woman 
has a fancy for voluntary tortures, and believes 
that the more secret pain she inflicts upon herself, 
in the way of distorted ribs, squeezed liver, pinched 
feet, and fettered arms, the better it will be for her 
in the world to come ; like Franciscan friars, turn- 
ing up a contemptuous nose at all the delights of 
this life that she may be thought worthy of an- . 
other ? Or does she subject herself to this nusery 
out of mere desperation, convinced by tender 
sympathizers of the Michelet order that suffering 
is her appointed lot, that she can look upon her- 
self as, at best, but an exquisite physical failure, a 
piece of machinery so wondrously fine that it must 
for ever go wrong, and that, therefore, a few addi- 
tional agonies, more or less, can be of little ac- 
count? But this theory she never does accept ; it 
wages war directly upon her belief in the power, 
wisdom and benevolence of her Creator, and that 
belief she must ever retain. Things may be all 
awry, but God is certainly not to blame. Neither 
does she appear to herself to have chosen this 
mischievous attire ; the world seems rather to have 
banded together in a conspiracy against her before 
she was bom ; and it proves powerful enough to 
dictate the terms on which it will tolerate her ex- 
istence. She adopts the fashions it holds out to 
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her without thought of protest, for her very food 
and raiment are dependent on its favor. Thb 
hourly inconvenience is not courted in order to 
gain heaveui but is accepted in order to secure a 
tolerable life upon earth. 

In most cases she is heedless or ignorant that it 
is anj thing more than temix)rary inconvenience, 
which she thus accepts. From her imi>erfect edu- 
cation, she is too often inca^iable of tracing the 
connection between the restrictions of her dress 
and the permanent physical evils of her life. And 
she has never been taught to look with proper 
condemnation upon practices which are endanger- 
ing the welfare, not merely of this generation, but 
of all posterity. 

But liad as the dress of the present day may 
seem, let us not forget tliat it has adopted a few 
encouraging reforms during the {yast ten years. 
Water-proof cloaks and rubber lKX)ts ]iave rendered 
it posidble to venture abroad in inclement weather; 
and wliatever may be said against our deformities 
in shoes, tliey are an improvement u])on the thin 
paper soles which once Si*nt so many girls to un- 
timely graves. Metal hoojM are a light substitute for 
the masses of floating cloth .wliieh they succeeded ; 
and the circumference of the crinoline has been 
diminished one half, and we will hoi»e that the 
is permanent. Fashions are less rigorous, 
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since they offer for individual choice a greater va- 
riety of makes and patterns ; and when one sensi- 
ble style, like the small sacque and close sleeve, 
has been received with favor, it is retained for 
years. These are only straws, but they show the 
wind to be setting in the right direction. 

No change, however, begins in importance with 
the short waUdng-skirt. This has done more for 
the physical regeneration of women than all the 
hygienic lectures and doctor's pills that were ever 
administered. Who does not remember with hor- 
ror the woful days when we went about the world 
clutching wildly at escaping draperies, that would 
droop and draggle behind, through mire and dust, 
though we kept both hands imprisoned at tlie 
work, and both eyes cast down to our boot-toes in 
careful picking of the way? Now, we sigh no 
more for a gallant Sir Walter Raleigh, with his 
plush cloak, at every turn in the road ; for we 
have found that to have thick soles to our boots 
and a skirt-hem that cleara the ground, is better 
than to depend upon another's courtesies. 

The persistent attempts of our mantuamakers 
to revive the use of trailing skirts for the street 
find favor with none but the giddy and weak- 
minded, to whom every imported fashion-plate is 
an object too sacred for criticism or change. Sensi- 
ble women still insist upon taking their promenades 
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without dragging behind them yards of dusty, 
frayed dry-goods, that serve, day after day, to 
aweep the filthy pavements for all that come after. 
And, indeed, if women are to be regarded as any 
thing better than lay figures, made only to be 
draped for picturesque effects, it would puzzle 
any one to discover where tliose unclean, expen- 
sive, hampering attachments are not out of place. 
For flying angels in fair weather, as they are por- 
trayed in such pictures as tlie Burial of St. Catha- 
rine, they may be appropriate and becoming ; but 
for any being that lias to touch this earth in ordi- 
nary locomotion, they are an unmitigated nuisance. 
We assign them to parties and ball-rooms ; yet in 
any such crowd tliey are an annoyance and an 
insult to whomsoever approaches them ; and they 
can become nothing but flying whirlwinds and 
entangling snares in the circling mazes 'of the 
dance. Worn on horsolNick, they are dangerous 
to life ; since in any accident by which a la<ly is 
thrown, they may catch in the saddle or Htirrup, 
and human aid will then be powerless to fn*e her 
from the frightened steed. Should the majority of 
women, now tliat they liave learned the comfort of 
abort dresses, ever go back, of their own free will, 
to this enslaving and disgusting fashion, we can 
blame no one for giving them over as by nature an 
inferior and subject race ; and strong as our faith 
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remains in their undeveloped powers, we shall be 
ready, at that speotacle, to pardon John Chinaman 
when he assures our missionaries that his sisters have 
no souls to. save. Certainly they will prove them- 
selves unworthy to inhabit a land for whose discov- 
ery a woman sold her precious jewels, — that noble 
woman, without whose sagacious, queenly aid, the 
Genoese navigator, repulsed as he was from all 
kingly courts, might h(ive left his dreams unveri- 
fied, and this continent be still lying, unvisited and 
unknown, in the bosom of the western deep. 

During one of Mr. Fletcher*s early visits to Bra- 
zil, he was surprised to see the fine ladies about ' 
him attired in heavy furs, in the midst of fierce 
summer heats; but light broke upon his mind 
when he learned that their fashion-books came 
direct from Paris, and that in those revered pages 
it was declared to be the thing to wear sable capes 
and chinchilla trimmings from December to March. 
That they happened to reside south of the equator jl 

seemed to these faithful votaries no sufficient reiw 
son for setting at defiance the mandates of the 
French court. Scarcely less absurd is the abject 
copying of the styles of a foreign aristocracy by 
the women of our own land. Because queens and 
duchesses sweep along trains of satin and velvet, 
tliat ^^ lie floating many a rood " over the tessellated 

floors of regal drawing-rooms, therefore every shop- 
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girl and house-maid in America must work her 
finger-ends off to obtain some imitation of those 
fabrics, cut after the very patterns sent from their 
modistes. Adaptation to work is never consid- 
ered. It would seem that in devising her attire 
each one dreamt she dwelt in marble halls, and 
foigot that dawdling about the spaces of a palace 
is one thing, and earning board and clothing at 
four dollars a week, and lodging in the attic, is 
quite another. 

In all respects our present dress is suited only 
to an indolent, sofa-lounging life, and is but tlie 
modified descendant of t]mt worn in the harems of 
the East. The loose draperies have been pinched 
and tightened just where Uie vital organs could be 
impeded ; and wherever the step and motion could 
be clogged tliejr have been made more wide and 
free ; and to this product of past idleness and pres- 
ent inconvenience we cling as if the good of the 
world depended upon its retention. It is high 
time that earnest and active women forsook the 
mischievous models of foreign palaces, and set 
about devising for themselves a costume that may 
be simple, durable, and healthful ; that shall cover 
the figure with easy folds, whore it is now de- 
formed by tightened bands; that shall strive to 
be graceful and artistic, yet retain flowing lines 
only so far as they are consistent with the free 
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movement essential to health. But till such a 
costume is adopted, let no one really desirous of 
improvement in this respect consider that tight- 
lacing, high heels, and wafer hats, that useless and 
excessive furbelows, and the heathenish baubles 
of chains, bracelets, and ear-rings, are at all essen- 
tial to a well-dressed woman, tried by the best 
standard of these present days. 

Since mothers begin to show some gleams of 
sense in clothing young children, so that we see 
warm leggings buttoned over the little limbs that 
were once left bare in winter weather, the hgatures 
called garters discarded, and high necks and long 
sleeves covering the tender neck and arms, we may 
hope that after a few more years of torture they 
may consent to vary their own attire for the better, 
and to emerge, at length, from that state of chronic 
invalidism which is now their curse. 

Every woman knows that the evils of which we 
speak are not exaggerated ; and many indications 
denote that under this apparent subserviency to 
wicked fashions there is a strong desire for some- 
thing better. Certain it is that women of sense 
are everywhere anxious that a radical change may | 

be made. Such discontent culminated, a few years 
ago, in the desperate attempt to introduce the 
Bloomer costume, which, despite its oddity and 
ungraceful look, was welcomed secretly by thou- 
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•andsv who beheld in it a possible deliverance from 
the burdensome habiliments of the past. They saw 
it hooted out of existence with a sincere pang; 
for, though it might not be all they wished, any 
thing, however ugly, was an improvement upon 
what they had had. But the lack of beauty was 
not its fatal defect : it appeared as the work of an 
American woman, instead of heralding itself as 
a passing fancy of the demi-monde of Paris ; and 
this was sufficient to condemn it in the eyes of the 
sex. Women have become so enslaved to recog- 
nized authorities that the question with them has 
never been. Is the fashion sensible? but. Who 
wears it? they never ask. What it is that is said? 
but. Who says it? Yet, till some combined action 
is taken by women in this matter of dress, it will 
remain next to im^iossible for any individual to 
secure for herself a material increase of comfort, 
since all manufacturers, dressmakers, and trades- 
men are naturally in league to enforce submission 
to the reigning modes. 

In this work of reform, it is idle to wait for the 
encouragement and sanction of men, for it will 
never be given. While they admit all the evils 
we enumerate, and bewail them most lustily, they 
will insist that no sister or friend of theirs shall 
attempt the change. Considering how recently 
they tbemaelvei have cast off the elaborate ele* 
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gancies once thought essential to a well-dressed 
gentleman, it is amusing to hear their vehement 
protests against any proposed modifications of the 
feminine garb. When they found their own attire 
impracticable, they asked no permission from the 
other sex, but went straightway to work to devise 
another. What did it matter to them that the 
new raiment was stiff and unlovely in the eyea of 
women? We have to suffer from the old and to 
wear the new, said they, therefore we will have 
it to our minds. Sitting now at ease in plain, 
close-fitting garments, they turn to their cloth- 
enveloped sisters, who are wishing under their 
breath to be delivered from this bondage, and 
exclaim : Do not, in Beauty's name, think of cur- 
tailing the borders of your phylacteries, for the 
sight of flowing contours is pleasing to our eyes ; 
and let us ever behold your coils of silky tresses, 
your slender waists girded to the fragility that we 
find so charming, your cramped feet balanced so 
daintily on high heels, your fair complexions 
shaded bora the sun. If you cannot breathe, if 
your ankles ache, and your hands are weary with 
festooning floating silks above ball-room floors, — 
why, we really are sorry that you should suffer so, 
but then the proprieties must be observed, if you 
die for it. To attempt a reform in such matters 
woilld be to shock us inexpressibly ; and we assure 
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you we wish you to continue as you are. Our 
misdoD it 18 to be comfortable, youra is to be beau- 
tiful ; and to you it now remains to preserve the 
picturesque in life, since we have found ourselves 
wholly unable to bear its inconveniences. 

That women, by the circumstances of their posi- 
tion, are now obliged to please the opposite sex, 
we will admit; but that they were meant to be 
-.jmy more beautiful than man we deny. Nature 
\ intended men to be as pleasing in the eyes of 
\ women, as women can possibly be to them ; and 
j a handsome, shapely youth is, or ought to be, as 
much admired by the one sex, as a pretty, graceful 
girl is by the other. 

The notion that to woman especially belongs the 
duty of making herself attractive in appearance, 
would seem to have no sanction from analogy in 
nature. Judging by the birds and savage tribes, 
we should fancy it to be just the other way. It is 
always tlie male birds who possess the beautiful 
plumage, and who take the most pains to oil and 
adorn themselves. To the peacock is given the 
regal train of lustrous feathers, with its hundred 
q)lendid eyes ; while his sober wife has not a trace 
of gleaming gold in her whole attire. It is Robert 
of Lincoln who flashes betwixt the apple-trees in 
a gay suit of yellow and bUick, while Mrs. Robert 
•its demurely oo the oest in the plainest of garbs. 
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Among savage tribes, it is not the squaws who ore 
arrayed in tall feather ci*owns, with painted cheeks, 
fringed leggings, and ornamented blankets; and 
they, poor things, find little chance in life for such 
displays. We once saw the daughter of an Indian 
chief, who, since her father's death, had acted as 
ruler over her scattered and enfeebled race, receiv- 
ing the government supplies and distributing them 
with her own hands; but this female chief pre- 
sented a sorry picture, with her dingy blanket 
trailing over calico skirts, and her hair fiilling 
unkempt about her shoulders. She was not in full 
dress, to be sure, but her neighbors had never seen 
her in gorgeous array ; and we doubt if she had in 
her whole wardrobe any such braveries and bar- 
baric splendors as Red Cloud and Little Raven 
have of late been displaying at the home of their 
Great Father. Thus, the favorite theory that finery 
and trinkets are naturally most pleasing and most 
appropriate to women,. falls to the ground. 

The ornaments now worn by man are such as 
interfere with neither freedom nor health, and 
they have some ostensible purpose to effect ; let it 
be so with the ornaments of woman ; let her make 
her dress a means, and not an end, a convenience, 
and not a pursuit ; and, leaving gewgaws to chil- 
dren and savages, set to work to substitute ease 
and simplicity for discomfort and multitudinous 
details. 
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But wbQe in the shape and number of woman's 
'different articles of apparel a reform is most obvi* 
OQsly needed, something easier should be possible, 
also, in her mode of obtaining them. The tailor 
and the mantuamaker are the representatives of 
two sjrstems^ as different in their simplicity and 
conyenience as the garments which they manufao- 
lure. Compare the time which a woman must give 
to the preparation of her clothing with that re- 
quired from the masculine world. When a gentle- 
man wishes a new suit, he finds cloth, trimmings 
and maker at the same store; and he visits that 
but once for the purpose of giving his orders. No 
perplexing counsels are held as to the cut of the 
sleeves, the goring of the sldrt, or the trimming of 
the collar; the measures are quickly taken, and a 
few words comprise all directions that are needed. 
Should the articles, when sent home, prove a 
misfit, they can be returned upon the tailor's 
hands and another trial made, without risk to the 
customer. 

A lady must buy her goods at one store ; take 
them off to the mantuamaker ; decide with her as 
to the shaping of a dozen different pari«, with a 
chaos of the last fashion-plates spread out before 
her, considering meanwhile which pattern is likely 
to be becoming, and, if she be of an economical 
torn, which will come out of the doth, which will 
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admit thereafter of alteration, and which is most 
antipodal to the styles of the past season ahd 
especially to those of her neighbors* These vital 
points settled, she proceeds to beat about the 
streets for a whole afternoon in search of silks, 
gimps and buttons of the precise shade; for this 
laborious course is necessaiy if she would not pay 
her workwoman treble their value. Most ladies 
have learned by sad experience that it is ruinous 
to give artistic dressmakers unlimited license con- 
cerning costly materials and the indeterminate 
values of plaitings and ruches. These trimmingB 
deliveredi other calls must be made upon the di- 
vinity who shapes her ends, in order to try on the 
growing marvels during their successive stages. 
When they are at length completed, if the divinity 
is found to have given her particular fits, she is 
blest, and thanks the gods ; but if her garments 
are hopeless failures, she can look for no redress. 
The material was hers, and so now are all its 
changes and additions. 

There is one other course for a lady to pursue ; 
and that is, to take an itinerant dressmaker home, 
and keep her in watchful presence during the 
whole fabrication, while the mistress attends as 
usual to servants, dinners, children and guests ; as 
if a gentleman should bring his tailor with him 
into his counting-room, and keep an eye on his 
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seams and button-holes while consigning goods to 
the South-west and bargaining for expected car- 
goes. When to these preparatory labors a woman 
must add the sewing of her own garments, she is 
indeed afflicted, for the stitches to bo set in mod- 
em array are infinite in their number. But with 
some such troublous experiences is every fresh 
costume ushered into the world. 

There are certain indications that a more simple, 
time-saving course is alread}*^ inaugurated. Wo 
have observed with pleasure, during the post few 
years, the opening of stores for the sale of many 
articles of lady*s clotliing which heretofore had to 
be laboriously made at home ; and now garments 
of every variety can be obtained, requiring but 
slight finishing at the hands of the wearer. Tlie 
department of dressmaking is also added to many 
of our larger dry-goods stores ; so that we seem 
really approaching those simple arrangements by 
which gentlemen have so long been able to pro- 
cure their attire. That division of labor which 
man finds so profitable will be adopted by woman, 
as soon as her own time becomes more valuable 
than the wages a seamstress would receive. As 
she no longer weaves her cloth from the wool 
which her own hands have cleansed and carded 
and spun, but finds herself better served with the 
products of the manufacturer's loom, so in coming 
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days she will ceaso to fashion for herself, like the 
members of primitive communities, eveiy different 
article that she may need. These will be best 
obtained from those who make their production 
a specialty ; and thus her own time can be whoUj 
given to one congenial pursuit. 

Wlien all the petty and perplexing labors at- 
tendant upon this preparation of her wardrobe 
shall be taken out of her days, what thought and 
leisure it will give for other and higher interests I 
At present her life is spent in sorting ribbons and 
selecting lace ; and as much time is devoted to 
matching a peculiar shade of olive-green as would 
go to the writing of an epic upon Jerusalem. 
Hereafter, a few trained and gifted tastes shall 
devise the adornments of the world ; and the gen- 
eral artistic perceptions of women, which, as Mr. 
Mill says, now find expression only in the varia- 
tions of home-made apparel, embodying poems and 
romances in flimsy silks and muslins, will be 
tempted to range into the higher walks of liter- 
ature and art. The world may be afflicted, in 
consequence, with a greater quantity of daubs and 
doggerel ; but if it gains thereby healthier, happier, 
and more thoughtful women, it should gladly fur- 
nish garrets and obscure comers for their work. 
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XIX. 

OBAKDHOTHEB8* HOUSES. 

TN our new and ever-changing society, the 
women of the past generation bear little resem- 
blance to those whose virtues and follies occupy 
us to-day* Representatives of this elder time still 
linger among us, bringing down into our hurried, 
aspiring age the contrast of serene and unambitious 
lives gliding peacefully to their close. We, their 
grandchildren, love full well the new homes we 
have made ; but with our wider outlook, and the 
hold we have taken upon the varied thoughts and 
interests of the great world beyond our doors, we 
look back with a feeling that is more envy than 
wonder upon the simple labors for kith and kin 
that filled and satisfied their dap. Can the women 
about us, we query, ever become such blessed 
comforting angels to their children's children, in 
the old age that is to come ? 

A grandmother, when established in one of our 
modem households, and dispensing kind favors from 
her nook by the fireside, may be a most agrees 
ble object to look upon, and a source of delight 
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to fdl about her ; but it is not thus that our ideal 
grandmother exists. In the homes of her children, 
however honored she may be, she has lost, in a 
measure, her dignity and her independence, and 
obeys where she has been wont to direct. In order 
that she may be living there, it must have hap- 
pened that the litt le world over which she was 
once nniiroBjifi hflLJjnnnrrl nwny for rT(M[_, ATFthat 
remains of it are the ^sweet, 'SacTmemories that 
employ her thoughts whenever the childish prattle 
about her is still, and the gayeties of society have 
drawn away for an evening the companions of her 
daily life. 

The grandmother of our fancy lives still in the 
old homestead; and the sceptre of its ownership 
and dominion has never yet passed from her hands. 
There her children were bom, and there they grew 
to manhood and womanhood ; departing at length 
to newer homes, while she continues the guardian 
of this, rhPTJfibing ^very rfih s^of the past , and ready 
to welcome back to the old nest any of her brood 
who may choose to return. You may find her 
house in any of our older New England towns ; — 
a square, roomy mansion, two stories in height and 
of substantia] build ; set high upon a swell of rising 
ground, with a fenced flower-garden, or a slope of 
worn grass, between it and the road. Its broad 
front faces the south, whatever direction the high- 
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VTKj may take ; so that it often seems to be turning 
a cold shoulder to p^assers-by in some old, inappeas- 
able huff. But this ang^ilar attitude secures plenty 
of sunshine ; and from early morning to late after- 
noon the bright flood ix)ur8 through tiny window- 
panes upon the yellow paint of the kitchen floor, 
and across the home-made hit-or-miss carpet that 
adorns the sitting-room. 

- Ev ery thinf^ about the house, whet her within or 
without, savors of the past, and wears a charm 
that~no^fl(!W U{>holstery nor modem comforts can 
give. How fair to our eyes looks the ancient gar- 
den in summer-time, as we swing back the little 
gate and pass up, through lines of hollyhocks and 
snowdrops, to the broad stone step before the door I 
There waves a clump of ribbon-grass that has 
grown in the same spot ever since the days when 
we plucked it to trim the hats of our dolls ; and 
the small, yellow Scotch roses, tlie polyanthus and 
London-pride spring as fresh as ever from the old 
roots. Morning-glories, pink and blue, climb beside 
the window-blinds; and a venerable honeysuckle 
swings its yellow trumpets from a post of the old 
stoop. How many pretty maidens have broken its 
sweet spra}*s to stick in their bodices in the days 
gone by! how many playful lovers have offered 
them to their sweethearts, as they were departing 
from the door I And still its gnarled stalks send 
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out tender shoots and fragrant blossoms for a new 
generation of visitorst as if the past and the pres- 
ent were all alike to them. 

Within, the hall is quiet and forsaken ; and the 
talli straight-jJock^cking heavily in thecOT^fir 
appears . the^-oalyanhabitant o i the sE^ jess. But 
there are times, even now, when a bevy of rosy- 
£ie6d children make it gay with laughter, as they 
come sliding down the steep, polished rail of its 
winding staircase; and one may sometimes hear 
there to-day the soft opening of chamber-doors 
above, and the rustle of ample dresses sweeping 
down against twisted balusters to the parlor below. 
Occasionally, at midsummer, the traveller glances 
up to behold a group of young faces rising in tiers 
upon the lower stairs, as they sit looking out through 
the open door to the garden, the greenery, and the. 
sky; but such occurrences are rare. For the 
most part, in the Jong^ still days, it is only grand- 
mother who glides noiselessly up and down in her 
trim, low slippers and scant skirts; making sure 
that the window-blinds are hasped together, and 
that no flies ventiure to pass the fringes of tlie 
curtains. 

We know well the interior that will meet our 
gaze when we open the door of the large, closed 
parlor, and stand looking in from the threshold* 
It is barely light enough there to distinguish the pat- 
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tern of the faded carpet, woven with a border that 
runs straight around the room and bends in to no 
window recesses ; but we remember it clearly, as 
we do that of the barbarous, largo-figured papering, 
whose scrolls and garlands wheel about from side 
to side over a groundwork of shaded blue. By the 
chimney-piece, tall steel tongs flash out lustrously 
bright; and the rims of the picture-frames gleam 
in the darkness* In the narrow, bevel-edged mir- 
ror are reflected the towering astral lamp and the 
fiunily Bible, resting in state upon the doubled top 
of the card-table beneath. There is also a great 
mahogany dining-table, heavy and polished, with 
folded leaves so broad that they almost hide its 
carved claw-feet. The mantel is long and high ; 
and above it hang squares of silk embroidery, 
where the crimson petals of the roses and the pur- 
ple lips of the pansies are blanched to one same- 
ness of yellowish white. There, too, api>ears a 
small silhouette, upon which our great grandfather's 
profile is preserved cut in solid blackness, with the 
sharp contour of his nose and the curling ends of 
his wig standing forth as if outlined by Paul Ken- 
owka, and serving to portray our respected ances- 
tor as a cadaverous negro of the blackest dye. A 
stitched sampler on the opposite wall marshals in 
a row the names of all our aunts and uncles, appar- 
ently rehearung for the family tombstone; and 
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our mother's name in pale silk is signed at the 
foot, ** 8dtat 16/* That she could ever have been 
sixteen seemed not more wonderful to our childish 
fancy than that, in the very fekce of the marigolds 
and pinks, the cows and the farm-houses around 
her, she should have wilfuUy fashioned such im- 
possible flowers, animals, and dwellings as those 
which meander through its border. A couple of 
peacock feathers are stuck above this genealogical 
record ; and the same ornaments serve to beautify 
the one remaining picture of the room. This rep- 
resents a tall, white tablet, with the inscription 
** Sacred to the memory of" visible across the top. 
At the side of this tablet leans a composed female 
in black attire, holding to her right eye one comer 
of a voluminous handkerchief, while the other 
trails to the ground at her feet. The weeping- 
willow, arching close above her head, does not 
touch her with one of its leaves; and all its 
branches grow in a singular manner, either to the 
right or left, and in parallel lines. But however 
faulty these objects might appear as works of art, 
they are beyond criticism as the products of beloved 
fingers, and are enshrined in a thousand sweet 
associations. The smooth, speckl^sa. x^a^gt^^the * 
wrought, faded footstocdspdiclughrbackfid cha^, 
the antique tables, and the omamenled walls, 
make the whole room seem to us a cherishedjpict^ 
11 p 
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ore irhich no mod em tonche a coold improTe. It 
u-a-MoM'iicred to family weddinga,'TIiankiigiving 
dinnen, and formal gatherings, and ia never pro- 
&ned by more familiar merriment. 

In the ritting-room, on the other side of the 
hallt the furniture is of more recent make ; and 
the cheery sunlight pouring into it falls upon pots 
of bergamot, bouse-loeks and tea-roses, on a little 
stand. Here the ann-choirs have feather cushions, 
and hacks of wooden rods so straight and high 
that they defy chignons and panniers to find com- 
fort within them. On the walls we may behold a 
fikctiimile of tiie^DecUration of Independence, 
with oinhe specimens of chirogmphy that figured 
beneath it, from John Hancock's dashing curves to 
Stephen Hopkins's quavering lines ; and beside it, 
perhaps, a map of the Unit«d States, depleting 
the ootmtry west of the MissusTpftt u s blank, 
unexplored waste. 

In the smaller, less frequented rooms, there are 
rows of gloss tumblers set upon the window- 
sashes, filled, as we surmise, with luscious jellies ; 
each' with its cap of white paper tightly drawn, 
and no hint of leathery mould crinkling upon the 
snr&ce within. The pantry door is half open, 
and upon the lower shelves we behold the stone 
jars that enshrine grandmother's preserves, — rich, 
paipl«-heart«d damso n s, strings of toit barberries, 
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and*neat little crab-apples on their dender steniB. 
There, too, are the pickles, such pickles as only 
grandmother makes, — great, globular mangoeti, 
that show, when cut open, imprisoned stores of 
tiny onions, baby cucumbers, allspice, mustard- 
seed and horse-radish; all served up within the 
pulpy rind of a melon, and pickled crisp and hard. 
In the kitchen, the wide, o^n fireplace holds 
now a patent cooking-stove, which projects glumly 
from its empty space ; but we can recall the time 
when great back-logs dozed there in a fervid 
serenity, while smaller sticks broke and crackled 
before them, and high over the flames a line of 
pots and kettles s^vung from the crane, on long 
bent hooks. It was a delight in those days to sit 
near the cliimney before the candles were lighted, 
and see the shine of the great fire playing over 
the burnished tops of the andirons, and converting 
the tin pans standing in the opposite dresser into 
so many flashing suns. And what a glowing cave 
of inapproachable heat seemed the brick oven 
beside it, on those Saturday mornings when, with 
its fierce breath singeing our cheeks, we watched 
long shovels bringing out the live coals that were 
bedded within, and then tenderly consigning to its 
swept floor a freight of bean-pots, loaves of brown 
bread, pan-dowdies and mince and pumpkin pies. 
Such a grand baking-festival in the brick oven 
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takes place there now only once a year, when 
grandmother makes ready the Thanksgiving feast 
for her returning family. But no lack of eatables 
is ever known in her capacious pantry, since the 
first essential to human happiness in the old New 
England mansion is that there should be at all 
hours plenty to eat and to drink. 

No part of the old homestead becomes a source 
of so much curiosity to eager-eyed grandchildren 
as the c losets; f or these seem the repositories of 
treasures too sacred to be touched by proTane 
fingers or exposed to the common gaze. Espe- 
cially interesting are the small, quaint cupboards 
perched high in the comers of the room, beyond 
the reach of little visitors, even though they stand 
tiptoe on the rush-bottomed chairs beneath them. 
The most their ce ll-like o ftvitiftm ii>vftAl^ when the 
door chances to swing back, is an array of anjcicnt, 
broken;-nosed teapots, wherein are stored choice 
garden-seeds for next year's planting and hoards 
of the caraway seed which makes delicious the 
leaf-shaped sugar cakes that grandmother dispenses 
for lunch. What greater marvels and mysteries 
lie hidden_bchind, in those dark recesses, the child- 
ish fancy can but vaguely conjecture, and may 
never hope to behold. 

But for fascination and dimly revealed splendors, 
nothing can equal the great square parlor-closet. 
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Broad shelves, running around its three sides, arc 
resplendent with all the fine dishes, — the china, the 
glass and the silver, that the house contains. 
These figure upon the board only on grand 
occasions, and never if tlie smaller grandchildren 
are privileged to sit beside it. We remember the 
door as ajar on festal mornings, when some un- 
usu«al dinner was in progress ; and then the claw- 
footed mahogany . table stood with wings full- 
spread in the centre of the long parlor, and 
the busy opening of doors let in wafts of warm, 
appetizing odors from the kitchen. The groups of 
little people who hovered in clean aprons about 
the window-seats were never too far gone in their 
quiet games to note these spicy heralds of a com- 
ing feast. And they did not fail, at such times, to 
gaze reverently from a distance at the long-hoarded 
treasures of the great closet, — treasures which 
might appear as frail and perishable as snow-flakes, 
but which had been objects of equal wonder to 
their mothers, when they, too, trotted about in 
their pinafores. Servant girls — those modem in- 
struments of destruction — have no place in the 
grandmother's household, save when sickness 
forces her to deliver herself and her belongings 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Ranged along those upper shelves we can still 
behold the service of painted china that was 
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lm>ught from London, as we had heard, when 
grandmother was a bride: and that, C(;rtain]y, 
was ages ago ; for memory fails to recall a time 
when she did not wear close lace caps tied under 
her chin, and smooth pufifs of false hair above her 
wrinkled forehead. In our childhood tliis service 
appeared the most sacred thing of all, for none of 
its pieces, to our knowledge, had ever been moved 
from their place. But so often had we scanned 
the plates, as thej stood on their edges against the 
wall, and the straight little cofifee-mugs before 
them, that the landscapes upon them appeared 
familiar, though no two of tliem were alike. 
Then the teacups, just big enougli for the fairies, 
— surely no mortal ever slaked liis thirst out of 
such tiny vessels ; or, if he did, he must have fol- 
lowed Dr. Johnson *s example, and asked the pa- 
tient hostess for his fortieth cup. They were 
evidently intended for church tea-drinkings, where 
precise maiden ladies should sit opposite the young 
minister, and lift them mincingly by the tips of the 
long handles, crooking out tlie little finger the 
while, and sipping daintily, as one Ilogartlt would 
have delighted to paint them. 

Below this treasured collection we look upon 
less dreadfuT shapes; for tiere is the second-l)est 
chinA-set, the one tliat was wont to crown the table 
when honored visitors had consented to stay to 
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sapper. Many a time and oft liaye we stood 
trembling in our best shoes, as we wiped its 
transparent saucers after the ceremony was over, 
holding our breath lest some evil spirit should 
send one of them spinning from our fingers aiid 
twirling with a crash upon the floor. Such a 
catastrophe we felt could only usher in a wild and 
general upheaval of the universe; but however 
grievous may have been our youthful sins, so dire 
a misfortune was never visited upon our heads. 
There every piece appears to-day as fair and per- 
fect as ever, with soft, red figures upon a back- 
ground of creamy white; and still around the 
snowy edges of plate and saucer race the crimson 
hounds, followed by crimson huntsmen on their 
crimson horses, all wild and eager with the chase ; 
and there, like the gay procession on Keat*s Gre- 
cian urn, they shall rush and leap and bay behind 
the flying game, till the careless fingers of great- 
grandchildren put an end to their tireless sports. 
• Amid straight glass tumblers and bulging cream- 
pitchers are stacked long-legged sugar-tongs, and 
the best teaspoons, slim and long in the handles 
and very . shallow in the bowls. Their plain siu> 
faces are roughened at the end by an initial letter 
in old English text ; or by a tiny sheaf of wheat, 
with every kernel cut clear and lustrous, and a 
gleaming sickle stuck through the band. 
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Nor 18 this all that the wonderful closet contaius. 
On the topmost shelf are visible the remnants of 
other sets of precious dishes, few in number and 
ungainly in design. They comprise piles of wafer- 
like saucers and broad fruit-plates, which once held 
places of honor among their brethren on the shelves 
of comer beaufets, but have now become the heir- 
looms of extinct families of relatives, from whom 
they descended in their fragmentary glory. Among 
them sits the great, clumsy pitcher with a coat- 

• 

of-arms on one side, and the name of some long- 
departed ancestor on the other, l)eneath its rim of 
tarnished gold. The sight of it recalls to us many 
a Christmas and Thanksgiving dinner, when grand- 
father's new cider was poured sparkling from its 
ancient nose. There, too, perhaps, is a punch- 
bowl, old and hideous enough to have come over 
in that capacious vessel, the Mayflower, if her 
sober company of voyagers suffered such Uiings 
in their midst. Whether they did or not, another 
generation receiving the punch bowl, will, no 
doubt, assert this to be a veritable fact. ^lEvery- 
thing unknown passes in time for the magui^cMit 
and the historical,** — if we may translate Tacitus 
a little more freely than wo dared to do in our 
school days;' Behind this motley throng show the 
tips of heart^aped feather fans, strange in make 
and brilliant in coloring. Where they came from 
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we are at a loss to imagine, but somehow they 
always suggested Africa and the Queen of Sheba 
to our childish fancy. If grandmother would only 
sit down with us be^re this entichig^losel 
some long aftggiuuu; ihmI UW \\u oil ifbout its 
hoardedlSontetitSI even IhOUjjh bli^l Sad to inv ent 
some finealoiies i» sa tt^y^ur des ires I But ^ 
thirsh:^~fieveF does ; and so busy and so thought- 
ful do^IsIi^HEiiWays seem, that we do not ques- 
tion her concerning them. And thus the great 
closet remains to us, even in later life, a^toro- 

house of relics jdiose.auiwn|^ histoiy^ ihac of 

• - 

the family to which they belong. 



Besides the Bible a^ the almanac, there are few 
books to be found in the old house. Upon high 
chests of drawers are piled some dingy volumes in 
leather bindings, which we cannot believe any 
body ever loved to read, for they are the- ser- 
mons of forgotten divines, and their pages are full 
of dreadful anathemas and death-warnings. On 
other musty title-pages, in ancient lettering, we 
read " Baxter's Call to the Unconverted," " The 
Saints' Rest" and "Pollock's Course of Time." 
A New England Primer, in blue paper covers, 
looks a little more attractive, with its short rhymes 
and tiny pictures, but we pity those who had to 
learn the dreary catechism at the close. There is 
an old bookcase standing in the parlor ; and from 
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its shelves we extract a volume or two of the 
** Spectator,'* and sometimes take down a Latin 
Dictionary with a school-boj*s name scrawled 
across the fly-leaf, a name that belongs now to 
ft gray-headed man who has forgotten that he evet 
thumbed its leaves. Perhaps tlie dear old grand- 
father hobbled along beside us, as we swung back 
the glass doors lined with their faded green silk, 
and opening a volume of Bums recited verse after 
verse, with a brightening twinkle in his eye. But 
we needed no one to point out to us the comer 
where reposed those entrancing novels, few, and of 
the finest print, ^^ Rassclas *' and ^^ The Saracen,'* 
•* The Children of the Abbey," and " The Romance 
of the Forest." On many a winter evening have we 
pored over them, in those early days when lonely, 
haunted houses, trap-doora and underground pas- 
sages, immaculate heroes and unmitigated devils, 
were the indispensable Ingredients of a charming 
book. 

Such are the contents of the lower floor. Bat 
the winding staircase leads up to still chambers, 
even more quaint and full of memories tlion the 
rooms below. Here are high-posted bedsteads, 
with dark chintx hangings depending from their 
upper rods ; and over the great feather cushions 
beneath, droop patchwork -quilts and full white 
valances to the well-worn carpet And hert 
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towers a sick-chair with high, padded sides, within 
which nobodj knows how many ailing people hay^ 
leaned their weary heads. Oval light-stands have 
their tops turned up vertically in the comers ; and 
a toilet-table, draped in white dimity from head to 
foot, stands like a snowy altar between the win- 
dows. The tarnished frame of the mirror hanging 
over it runs up high above the glass, and encloses 
the picture of a spread eagle, with ribbons flutter- 
ing from his beak. A tall chest of drawers shines 
resplendent with brass handles; and well do we 
know how frightfully these can rattle when a small 
child stands on tiptoe before thorn, and strives to 
open the upper drawer just wide enough to get a 
peep at the treasures within, — at the wide capes 
of embroidered muslin, the little skull-caps of 
wrought cambric once fitted to babies' heads, the 
gauze ribbons, the fine needle-books, and the jet 
pins enshrining locks of hair. 

Brass candlesticks adorn the mantel in these 
front chambers ; brass andirons are crossed before 
the fireboard ; and a pair of bellows and a feather 
fan hang from a brass knob beside them. Home- 
made-mats spread their imgainly patterns near the 
fireplace, and circles of braided rugs repose before 
the doors. The windows are bowery and inaccessi- 
ble with full curtains, that' float down from a 
rounded cornice and fall over a glass handle at the 
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side, 80 as to hide all but a corner of the lowest 
pane. White chairs, with their garlands of painted 
roses, are set before them in opposing couples ; and 
no one movea them aside to get a glimpse of the 
world without, even though blossoming apple- 
boughs tap at the windows, and bobolinks warble 
their gay matins amid the leaves. 

Above the chambers is a wide, open garret, 
where we love to loiter when grandmother sends 
us for sprigs of the penny-royal and other savory 
herbs that hang in bundles from the massive oak 
beams. We stay to enact a scene from Martha at the 
old spinning-wheel, or to twirl out imaguiary flax, 
like Gretchen, from the smaller wheel beside it, and 
then look to see how the flowers are getting along 
that we laid in books within the cheese-presses. 
Mounting to the swinging seat in the great silent 
loom, we drive the wooden shuttle between the 
warp and woof that remain, and shake the bars 
across with a great clatter, trying to fancy the 
days when these looms wove the blue counterpanes 
and woollen blankets that fill long chests in Uie 
upper entries, as also the linen table-cloths and 
checked flannel aprons that still survive among 
newer stores of modem manufacture. Here is the 
saddle on which grandmother, as she has told us, 
rode to tea-parties when she was a dashing girl ; 
old lanterns that have lighted dark roads for weary 
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travellers now for ever at rest ; warming-pans re- 
leased from further duty ; and the tin foot-stoves 
once taken to meeting filled with live coals, so that 
the pew-floor might not be intolerable during the 
long sermon and the prayers. A writing-desk pre- 
serves the copy-books of aunts and uncles, with 
even more blots and worse pothooks on their pages 
than were ever seen on our own; a compo- 
sition of some ancestral lady on Contentment; 
and a drawing in which the space between two 
tree-boles makes a full-length portrait of Napoleon, 
crossed arms, cocked hat, and all. A grace-hoop 
dangles its cu'cle of faded ribbons from a beam, 
and what hours of childish merriment it recalls I 
We see again the bright-eyed, handsome cousin 
who used to send it flying back with such dexter- 
ous strokes, as we stood playing under the apple- 
trees. The house is the same as then, but the 
handsome cousin never comes back to it now. for 
he lies in a soldier's grave far away ; and she who 
laughed with him in those merry days sits down 
upon the dusty stairs alone, and weeps a little 
spasm of sudden tears. 

Pleasant as the old house looks from within, it 
seems pleasanter still when we survey the world 
without from its open doorways. 0^ the low sill of 
that back do6r how often have we sat shelling peas 
in our pinafores, while the bees buzzed around this 
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clover-heads at our feet^ and swarms of tipsj in- 
sects reeled across the white umbels of the carawaj- 
tops. Under the cinnamon rose-bush beside us a 
frisky kitten lay in wait; dashing out with up- 
turned paw whenever a butterfly sailed across her 
nose, or a swallow swooped to the grass in his 
wheeling flight. It mattered nothing to her that 
the butterfly had doubled on her airy track, and 
that the swallow was up again in mid-heaven, be- 
fore she realized that they had gone ; she settled 
her white breast and tipped her head again for the 
. next encounter, whatever it might be. It mattered 
as little to us that the water was already bubbling 
in the pot upon the stove behind us, while most of 
the peas lay snugly housed in their pods. We 
thought it no shame to surrender them to swifter 
fingers, as we strolled over to the tall well-sweep 
opposite, and gazed down the hollow cylinder of 
stones beneath, where pale ferns were waving from 
the damp clefts and fine mosses dripped with dia- 
mond drops. Far below, from the untroubled 
depth, a small face looked up to us, a face rounder 
and rosier than we shall ever see there again ; but 
a plunge of the bucket broke the still mirror, and 
with much tugging we brought up a cool draught 
to rest upon the curb. 

What a world of delight seemed to stretch out 
from that doorway I Lopped and gnarled old appl»- 
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trees shaded all the grass ; and we knew the fruit 
that every one of those mossy patriarchs bore,— 
the Porters, the Pound-sweets, the Baldwins, the 
Russets and Greenings, and the Blue Peaxmains* 
By the stone wall, where the Lombardy poplar 
lifted its decaying branches, grew rows of currant- 
bushes, and choke-cheiTies that hung their puckery 
clusters just beyond our reach. 

Then there was the barn, across whose dark in- 
terior slanted bright sti*eaks of light, from the 
cracks to the edges of the full mows, while gleam- 
ing particles of dust danced within their lines. 
Through the open door swallows darted in, chat- 
tering overhead; and we heard the plethoric 
cooing of the doves, as they strutted on their high 
shelves outside. If a spirit of adventure seized us, 
we climbed the higher lofts for hens' eggs, and came 
down with hayseed powdering our hair and an 
apron carefully held in one hand, while the other 
clung fiercely to the rounds of the straight ladders. 

When we return now to the dear old mansion, 
we seem, not only to have stepped back into a past 
age, but to have reacHedirplace wherej^me^h^ no 
wings upon hisjbour-glas^, and where the sands 
flow down without noise-xuLflpparent, motion. In 
the -httn^and excitement of our city homes, the 
morning seems scarcely begun before we find that 
it is night; but here the full hour ^ glide alo ng 
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slowlj and silently, rounding toward the evening 
with a lingenug, uncxpectant grace. As in the 
land of the lotOiM^aters, it seems to be ** always af- 
ternoon ; ** and in such *^ infinite leisure *' the brain 
cools iUelf, the heart-throbs grow gentler^ and we 
Icam to breatlie the calm elixir of the gods. Tlie 
breakfast at daybreak, the dinner at midday, tlie 
early su])per for all dwellers in house and bam, 
— and the last glow of the sunset, burning out 
behind the black rim of western woods, brings us 
to the dark, still hours I>efore l>edtime. Then wo 
watch gran(bnothcr*s glancing knitting-needles, as 
they travel in and out around the stocking of blue 
yarn that is growing every moment under her 
fingers ; and wc set ourselves to studying ** The 
Farmers' Almanac, by Rol>crt B. Thomas," which 
hangs beside the mantel. Tlicrcin we read great 
news altout the coming eclij^ses and the conjunc- 
tions of the planets; and find ourselves curious 
to discover at what tin)e the moon rises to-night, 
and whether her ladyship will show us a face full- 
orbed, or a narrow crescent. We stand at the 
windows to greet her as she crowns the hill-top in 
the next field ; and then we hear, over the still 
country-side, the rattle of a distant wagon jolting 
homeward from town, and the l>ark of a dog or a 
fox in some neighl>oring wood. The wide sky 
sparklet with constellations; and straight down 
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towards the north shoots a falling star. We look 
for the little band of the Pleiades, Cassiopeia in her 
chair, and Arcturus with his bow. 

And later, when we have departed to our rest- 
ing places, wft hea r the g l pck in the hi^ l ticking 

with suc h a heavy stroke tliat it seems like^j^..gFetft 
puTtin' throbbinj; th^^g^^ ^^^^ ^immAr From the 
brick hearth pipes a shrill, nervous chirp, for a 
black-coated little cricket is doing his best to bring 
us pleasant dreams. Less chceiy is the faint tick 
of the death-watch behind the head-board, and the 
hoarse, dolorous serenades that proceed from the 
frog-pond hard by. But, despite them all, sweet 
slumber comes to us at last. 

As we write, we forget all other houses, and 
seem to be sitting on a certain low stoop at even- 
ing, sniffing the honeysuckles in bloom above us, 
and looking away, over fields sweet with white- 
weed and clover, and across a strip of blue waves, 
to the stecpled city beyond. A faint sound of 
bolls ringing within those slender towers floats 
to us across the bay. Long may it be before the 
beloved grandmother shall welcome us no longer 
from that open door, and the gate of the dear 
old homestead be closed against us for ever by a 
stranger's hand I 
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THB QUEEN OF HOME. 

/ 

A M0N6 all the jeremiades that we bear de- 
livercd upon the degeneracy of modem days, 
there is none more frequent or more bitter than 
the lament over the loss of housekeeping abilities 
among women. So highly do men eulogize the 
domestic arrangements under which they spent 
their happy youth, so keenly do they ext)06e the 
jars and deficiencies of the present s}'stcm, that 
one would think that the art of good housekeep- 
ing perished with our grandmothers, and that their 
descendants were unworthy to compare with them 
in every thing that concerns the care and manage- 
ment of a home. And the feminine world, worn 
and jaded with their daily duties, consider the 
marvels that were wrought by the matrons of that 
golden age, — the yards of cloth they wove in 
their stout looms, the skeins of yam they spun, 
the stockings they knit, the quilts they sewed, the 
ch e eses they made, the butter they chumed, and 
can only murmur in wonder, ^* There were giant- 
in those days.*' With machines to lighten 
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every labor, they oncoeed in acoomplifihing bat 
one half as much ; vith a library of oook-booka, 
and ft course of lessons from Professor Blot, tbey 
con produce no viands to haunt the memory like 
tiie dishes of those ancestral boards. 

Why a fish weighed nothing when dropped into 
water puzzled many wise men, until one was dar^ 
ing enough to weigh him, when be found the 
assertion false. It is always well to be sure o£ 
a fact before attempting to acoouat for it; and we 
are not certain that the housekeepers of other 
days, all things considered, were able to effect mora 
than is possible at the present time. Those who 
dwelt in country towns, presiding over the econ- 
omy of their great farm-bouses, performed many- 
illustrious labors ; but they were also spared many 
duties which occupy their successors. The world 
without made no inroads upon their time, and few 
interruptjons disturbed the even tenor of their em- 
ployments. There was no open house to be kept 
swept and garnished for constant use ; for in one 
wide kitchen all their avocations were performed. 
There they received their visitors, if any came ; 
but the gossiping caller did not expect to disturb 
the regular whirr of their spinning-wheels. Fash- 
ion's tjrrannical sway never invaded their domain ; 
garments were made of the stoutest cloth ; and, 
once made, were allowed to wear out without 
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change. The' sewing necessary for their families 
was but one quarter what the same number of 
people require at the present day. The thousand 
and one little omamentii and convenicuces which 
make our homes attractive, and the manufocture 
and core of which consume so much time, were 
then all unknown. Books were few, and news- 
papers were rarely seen ; so that no leisure was 
needed for their perusal. We remember dimly 
that the cookery was delicious, but forget that ws 
ate it with the eager appetite of childhood. Time, 
like space, softens all outlines, and wraps every 
thing in tlie roseate hues of dititance. It is thus 
that we look back upon those old-fashioned man- 
Bons, and regret their liappy, well-ordered cheer ; 
but, compared with the numberless elegancies and 
comforts of our modem dwellings, thoy would 
seem barren of attractions, and the life which sat- 
isfied their inmates narrow and intolerable. The 
women who ruled their domestic affairs so famously 
would fail to meet the demands of our present 
society ; and they will be seen to have poMesscd 
but few of the excellences which must belong is 
future to the mistress of a model home. 

Even the good housekeeper of to-day is too 
ofi^n lacking in a proper estimate of the value and 
infinence of her work. AVhen she has fed and 
elotlMd and boused the family intrusted to her 
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care she believes her mission fulfilled. While 
ministering to their immediate needs, she scarcely 
realizes that she is laying the foundation of that 
bodily health or disease, which is to render them 
either happy or wretched for life, and to form a 
lasting inheritance for their children. So, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the feminine elders, she 
makes her beds before breakfast, airs her rooms 
when convenient, stews acid sauces in tins, and 
serves up larded pies for dessert. In failing to 
cultivate in the minds of her children a love and 
appreciation of beauty, by means of pictures, books, 
and her own cultured discourse, she does not see 
that she is denying them a source of the high^t 
pleasure, and rendering their characters hard, cold, 
and sordid. 

But she believes in the great virtue of cleanli- 
ness ; her floors are kept spotless, her windows 
glitter to passers-by, and her mahogany is resplen- 
dent from frequent rubbing. She rejoices in her 
name and fame as a housekeeper. Neighbors 
come to her for the receipts of her puddings ; 
'her ginger-snaps are famous, her pickles and jellies 
the wonder of her friends. 

To preserve this reputation, however, she is ready 
to sacrifice the ease and comfort of all about her. 
Children, with their innate love of chaos and mis- 
rule, behold her arrangements with dismay. She 
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maj not meet them at the door to pin towels 
around their boots, as poor Tom Tulliver found 
himself treated when he went to visit his respected 
aunt, but they feel that when they cross her thresh- 
old they become straightway a plague and a pes- 
tilence. There is no frolic for them in the hall, 
for the mats will be left askew ; no peeping from 
the windows, lest their fingers touch the glass ; no 
playing hide-and-seek behind chairs and tables, for 
every article of ^furniture has its set abiding-place, 
from which it is never to be moved by unau- 
thorized hands. The little prisoners, finding that 
the wildest kind of hilarity attainable within doors 
is to sit on the edge of remote chairs, making 
signs to each other and watching developments, 
after the -manner of Joe Gargery and Pip, soon 
escape to the boundless freedom without, and re- 
tiim only when hunger and night drive them 
home. Thus, rather than encourage games and 
sports at their own firesides, lest they might dis- 
locate the chain and raise a* dust from the carpets, 
these mothers allow their sons to wander idly 
about tlie streets, where liberty is found and, with 
it, numberless temptations to wrong; and that 
they may preserve their parlor curtains from any 
taint of smoke, they allow these sons, when older 
grown, to seek any questionable society where 
oigan are not contraband. And yet the homes 
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ihvy leave may contam for ihem no sharp reproofs ; 
Dothiog, indeed, but tlie Bmiles and velcome of one 
who loves tbem fondly; but; the rigor of the 
regulatiotu needs to be enforced by no spoken 
oommand. 

Tlius, while the good housewife of to-daj has 
Tirtnes that we all recognise, she can never serve 
■s a model for the ide^ housewife of the future. 
That time will demand a higher ^e of the home 
piestess than this. It will realize more and more 
how important in the State are viseljr ordered 
homes ; and its matrODa, retuning all the thrifty 
virtues of their predecessors, shall ennoble and 
increase them by the highest intelligence. 

It may be easy to draw a pretty sketch of the 
domestic millennium, but how, it will be asked, are 
such results to be achieved ? What is to transform 
women from the hard-working, harassed house- 
keepers of the present day into happy queens, 
reigning in the midst of order and quiet, and bless- 
ing idl about them ? 

The first and most important step toward effect- 
ing this result would be to confer upon women a 
more thorough and liberal education. Instruction 
in mere chemistry and physiology is not sufficient ; 
the training required must strike its roots deeper 
than that. Half knowlei^ is worse than igno- 
rance, for it is too arrogant to follow, and not wise 
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' enough to lead ; but full knowledge sees all things 
in their true proportions, and controls them with a 
/ moderate hand. The most intelligent mind is the 
^ best fitted to fill any station, even the lowest. 
And it will not despise it ; for the widest culture 
must recognize the value of labor, and acknowledge 
it as the blessing, and not the curse, of the 
human race. ^Vllen culture and labor shall work 
together, life will be rid of its blunders; and 
these make one half of the unhappiness of the 
world. In the late war, our citizens were all the 
better soldiers that they knew how to construct 
bridges, build boats, and repair engines, and even 
to write thrilling accounts of the battles they were 
fighting. A mind well trained in any one thing is 
\the better fitted to accomplish any other. Dr. 
Johnson was surprised that Mrs. Carter, who 
translated Greek so well, could also hem a hand- 
kerchief as neatly ; but we do not doubt tliat a 
thorough knowledge of any language will lead one 
to sweep a floor better than she could without it 
The girls whose perfect demonstrations of Euclid 
at school eclipsed the rambling logic of their com- 
panions, are the very ones whose housekeeping 
now puts that of all others to shame. And among 
our acquaintance, the ladies whose ready tlioughts 
and varied knowledge make their conversation a 
charm, and who give boun each day to the study of 
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French and German with their children, are found 
to rule their households with the wisest swaj, and 
to dispense the most genial hospitality in their 
well-ordered homes. 

We hear a great deal about the noble duties of 
the wife and mother, and the far-reaching influence 
which she exerts in her peculiar sphere ; but to 
discharge these noble duties well, no corresx>onding 
range of instruction is thought necessary. Instinct 
is supposed to be sufficient for such demands ; and 
the being from whom all men inherit their strength 
of body and tone of mind, who holds in her control* 
the bent of their powers, and the foundation of 
their moral and spiritual life, is the only one to 
whom they deny the benefit of their highest educa- 
tion. Not until our country sees the necessity of 
the greatest possible intelligence in its women, for 
their own sakcs, and as the most valuable of its 
citizens, can we hope for any thorough reforms in 
our social economy. 

The establishment of high schools for girls has 
been a feature of the past thirty ycai's ; and this 
has already exerted an important influence in elevat- 
ing the life of woman, and in making her talents 
available to herself and the world. They will effect 
a much greater work when the mothers possessing 
wealth and influence in our larger cities learn to 
honor as they ought our public school system, and 
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to consider it the crowning and peculiar glory of 
the republic, rather than a means of instruction 
offered to the poorer classes as a gracious charity. 
Wlicn they discover that not only their sons must 
avail themselves of its systematic training and 
liberal endowments, if they would obtain the best 
-education of their time, but that even their daugh- 
ters cannot afford to despise tlie advantages it 
confers, we may look for discipline of mind and 
habits of serious thought, in place of those frivolous 
accomplishments and that muddle of disconnected 
facts and foreign phrases which have too often 
comprised the instruction furnished to girls by our 
irresponsible private schools. 

Still higher schools must be opened to woman, and 
freedom given her to pursue every branch of study. 
Though the guardians of New England colleges 
have not ceased assuring the young ladies who 
eome there pleading for admission, that such learn- 
ing is too difficult for them, and that they had 
better return to their painting and embroidery, 
the bolts have been heard to fly back from the 
gates of the great universities of Michigan and 
New York ; and these guardians know that soon 
they must find themselves as helpless to withstand 
the incoming tide of progress as Canute was to 
drive back the sea. Soon they will comprehend the 
wisdom of to-day, which says, since woman is half 
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the watldi half the world should he hers ; and to 
prepare her for her work, the community shall be 
bound to furnish her with the highest general 
culture and the most thorough special * training 
that it can provide. 

Technical schools ought likewise to be estab- 
lished, where not only the trades and industrial 
occupations, but all the yaricd arts employed in 
our homes, may be thoroughly taught, both by 
lectures and experiments. When the young lady 
can as readily and pleasantly acquaint herself with 
any branch of domestic economy as she now does 
with the German language or English literature, 
our knowledge of housekeeping mil consist of 
something more than a farrago of arbitrary rules, 
handed down by tradition from mother to daughter 
through years of ignorance, and modified neither 
by the discoveiies of chemical science nor the 
mechanical improvements of to-day. 

But this extension of knowledge must be a 
slow process. How, meanwhile, are the pressing 
burdens of household labor to be lightened ? Phil- 
anthropy claims that eight hours' toU is all that 
should be demanded of our workmen, and that the 
remaining time should be allowed them for improve- 
ment and rest ; but the majority of sober matrons 
daily give to their families fourteen hours of 
conscientious, loving work; and yet they com- 
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plain of fulures and annoyancCB whicb thej' cannot 
remedy. 

The prospect of deliverance by means of a sup- 
ply of more competent servants is but slight. If 
China could send across the PaciHc a race of 
female domesticit, teachable and contented, no 
one would care how many thousands she poured 
upon our shores. The forei^ers who still form 
our sole reliance dismay us with their hopeless 
ignorance, and we are yet completely at their 
mercy. As domestic service is now established, 
it is idle to blame our own countrywomou for 
preferring any means of livelihood to this. It 
offers them comfortable homes, regular work, and 
good wages; and when thoy choose starvation 
prices for sewing in cities, and much harder labor 
in Lawrence mills, we may be sure they have 
strong reasons for their choice. To enter another's 
household, as a paid assistant, they must surrender 
all control of their time ; they like regular hours 
for work, and after that to bo their own mistresses ; 
but in this position they are never released from 
waiting upon orders. Ttiere can be no exact speci- 
fication of the dutjes they will be required to 
perform; and their happiness roust constantly 
depend upon the humor and the demands of 
another, with whom they are allowed no equality ; 
and freedom and equality sound like Americoo 
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birthrights* In countiy towns, where they are 
treated like members of the fieunilj, where tiiej 
have their seat at the common table, and spend 
their evenings in the s\tting-room, they have no 
objections to the work : but country towns do not 
ask for their help; and the cities that do, have 
other ideas of what is right and proper firom their 
office and station. At this form of the doctrine of 
caste their thoroughly democratic minds r^bel ; and 
though this may be our national idea carried to 
an absurd excess, it is useless to attempt to 
reason it away. 

Deliverance must come, then, firom a different 
source, if it come at all. Perhaps some feasible 
plan of co-operative housekeeping is to lift the 
burden from weary shoulders, and allow time for 
other work besides the mere elemental processes of 
cooking, washing and sewing, which may be better 
done in combinations, by professional hands. Per- ) 
hapd machines for lessening labor will be improved ^ 
and multiplied, so that what now requires two ! 
hours for its performance can be done" in one. ; 
They have already accomplished much, and no 
one doubts that this is a mere tithe of what they 
are destined to achieve. 

W^ can never despair of the future ; and we ) 
must believe that from one or all of these sources, 
or from others which we cannot now discern, help 
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will come in time to our over-worked matrons, so 
that aU the complicated machinery of domestic life 
may move along without jar or friction. When 
any serious evil is known to exist, and earnest 
minds set to work to devise means for its removal, 
they seldom fail to discover a way. 

In that happy hereafter, it wiU be found possi- 
ble for the queen of the household to preside with 
sweet serenity over the litUe realm whose subjects 
are so dependent upon her guidance for their pres- 
ent and future happiness. No comforts that bless 
our homes to-day shall then be lost ; and all others 
shall be added that love and knowledge can 
devise. 

The coming housewife will keep her dwelling 
daintily clean, for the sake of health as weU as 
beauty. Its walls will be neat and stainless ; but 
no green traceries upon paper-hangings shall im- 
pregnate the air with floating arsenic. No fresh 
paint, emitting poisonous exhalations, shall be 
needed on the woodwork ; for the varied graining 
of unvarnished woods will only grow richer and 
more beautiful with age. Fastened carpets of 
wool will be cast out as abominations, vile recep- 
tacles of dirt which housemaids are powerless to 
remove ; and over polished inlaid floors shall ex- 
tend soft, heavy mats, whose dust may be given 
to the breexe each day. The heavy curtain-dra- 
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penes that make' our parlors no. better than dun- 
geons will be banished to limbo, and the blinds 
SA\ning open to sunlight and air.. The walls of this 
model home will be overhung with immortal dreams 
of the artist's brain ; for culture will have taught 
its mistress that the beautifid is alwajs useful. 
Her table may glitter with crystal and burnished 
silver, but she will administer no daily poisons 
from her board. We question whether pastry and 
cake shall ever receive honor there ; but ripe firuits 
from many climes shall furnish the dessert, and . 
good humor and pleasant converse render the hour 
a delight. 

Method and regidarity shall simplify her cares ; 
and each day she will make leisure for her own 
improvement, both for her own sake and for those 
in whose progress she will feel so deep an interest. 
Not only the physical, but the mental and moral '^ ) 
training of her children shall be under her watch- ! 
ful guidance. The conversation will not exclude 
her from a share if it happens to glance toward 
abstract matters and those of national import ; and 
beyond her own narrow circle, she will have a vital 7 
interest in the spread of goodness, sincerity, and j 
benevolence among mankind. 
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